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wovtp not tread rashly upon holy ground. Religion is a sacred 
topic, and the discussion of it, in its vital bearings, is properly 
limited to the ministers of the sacred office. The walks of their 
inculeation, however, do not exhaust it. Like the universal air, its 
main and visible influences are not all that are felt and blessed. It is 
the peculiarity of the gifts of God, that, with all their fulness and 
extent, they reach the minuter need, and are adapted to the meanest 
capacity that craves them. The same sun that kindles the fire upon 
the altar warms the disregarded worm. The same moon that heaves 
the sea to its accurate limit guides the poor fisher to the shore. The 
same stars that in their linked spells are a mystery to the wise, awaken 
the sweet laugh of the child, and touch the hearts of the simple with 
their quiet beauty. The great results are not all that should be 
recorded of such blessings. ‘The least of them flows equally from 
divine wisdom, and has been directed equally by divine skill. The 
simplest moral precept of the Gospel was dictated by the inspiration 
that wrote the Apocalypse with a pen of fire; and though the 
appointed ministers of religion are too much occupied with its great 
interests to dwell upon its fainter and less essential traces, I cannot 
but feel that they should not be forgotten, even though it were but 
'o record them as part of a system of taste. ‘To the more refined 
tlass of minds, indeed, religion would be far more acceptable, even 
from its ministers, if presented in its full coloring of loveliness. If 
its influence upon all that is beautiful in the universe, and its intimate 
Connection with every standard of truth and proportion, were substi- 
tuted sometimes for the bare and unqualified denunciations which 
are so much dwelt upon by our New England clergy, there can be 
litle doubt of a happier if not a more general religious feeling. Itis 
'oo much the impression that the standard of the Bible is vulgar— 
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that its requirements are unrefined—that its spirit demands sacrifices 
of taste, and a relinquishment of all that makes the poetry of life, 
The simplicity which the pure taste of religion requires in its fol- 
lowers, instead of being regarded, as it should be, the element and 
secret of beauty, is looked upon as the bare skeleton of life, and 
weighed against the tinsel gauds of the world like a self denial and a 
test. Nothing could be more mistaken. The humility of religion, 
paradox though it seem, tends to elevate and refine. There is 
nothing in its whole range which can jar upon the harmony of taste 
—nothing from its loftiest to its lowest precept which is not as puri- 
fied as crystal from coarseness. ‘The “ pride of life” is forbidden, 
but not its grace or its beauty ; for He who forbade it has clothed the 
lily, and “Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” It is wonderful to look about us and see how the indirect 
and mild influences of religion are felt in every form of life, and 
in all the many and wide courses of thought—how every trait of 
strength and loveliness in mind and nature is enhanced and dignified 
by itsimpress. It is my object to speak of these influences. [| can- 
not hope to detect them all—far less adequately to describe them— 
but there is enough open to every eye, and felt, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by every heart, to ensure at least an assent to the general 
bearing and propriety of my subject. 

One of the least noticed and most pervading of the minor influ- 
ences of religion is felt in Poetry. I do not refer now to the usesof 
Scriptural or religious topics, though eloquent reasons might be given 
for their preference.* It is upon the eye and spirit of the poet, in all 
the many-colored visions of the one, and the numberless spheres of 
the other’s wandering, thrat its effect is most permanent and visible. 
Without fanaticism, without supernatural sight, without any of those 
dreamy gifts which are claimed by the beautiful but visionary creed 
of Swedenborg—in the simple power of the eye and the natural 
conception of the fancy—there is a reach, an inward and farther 
apprehension, a distinct power given by religion, which scepticism 
could never attain, and mere moral speculation never comprehend. 
Perhaps it cannot be fairly proved by example. 'The glowing Psalm 
of David—the triumphant majesty of Isaiah’s Muse, and the subdued 
melody of the Ecclesiastes are full of its rare and searching power, 
but they are set aside by their inspiration. Milton has hewn out of it 
his immortal fame, but he stands alone, and it may be ascribed 
plausibly to his genius. There is no argument for it but in philoso- 
phy, and here the evidence is ample. It is founded upon that rest- 
less tendency of the human mind to reach after the unattained and 


*On this subject I refer the reader with much pleasure to Mr. Hillhouse’s Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration—an elaborate production crowded with passages of the most glowing 
finished eloquence. Ep. | 
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incomprehensible. The existence of an unseen, onward truth keeps 
the mental nerve ever strained. Perfect knowledge depreciates the 
dificulties it has overcome, and renders any object within the sphere 
of its attainment insignificant and unworthy. It is the distant and 
shadowy alone that can retain the respect, and keep constant and 
unwavering the inquisitive upward eye. ‘The most common weak- 
ness of our nature is to undervalue that which we already have and 
know perfectly. ‘The sceptic and the Christian, accordingly, look 
with a wide difference of impression upon nature. ‘The first contem- 
plates it in its mere visible form and action. It has beauty to him, 
and order, but they pass into his mind as bare qualities, without 
meaning or association. ‘There is no belief acted on—no impulse 
of worship stirred—no conception of power awakened or filled. 
The impression made upon his eye enters merely and alone, and 
dies in his memory as a simple image of loveliness. His mind stops, 
and his speculations rest there. It is far otherwise with the latter. 
There is a deeper meaning for him in every object of contemplation. 
The order of the seasons and their glory are eloquent of God. His 
outward eye and ear are as much ravished as the infidel’s, but, unlike 
him, there is a correspondent ravishment within—the deepest and 
highest of which his nature is capable. ‘The light of common 
Providence, which is to the one but a chance meteor, beautiful but 
wandering, kindles the heart of the other like an altar, and fills him 
with blissful and enthusiastic wonder. ‘There is no change so slight 
that it cannot interest and instruct him, for he knows that * not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without God’s notice.” His sphere of 
thought is widened ; his chain of knowledge has another link, and 
Nature, glorious as she is, is but a type of a better glory—a shadow 
of him whose least attribute stretches the mind to its limit, and is not 
then comprehended. There is an inexpressible dignity given thus to 
every creature and thing. It is the work of God and he may not 
despise it. The mean functions of the worm do not awaken his 
contempt. ‘The simplest human being that can live is entitled to his 
regard. The faintest trace of design awakens speculation and reve- 
tence. He moves in a world whose exquisite machinery at every 
step excites his astonishment, and whose infinite variety never can 
pall or become common. ‘The effect upon his ideas of nature is evi- 
dent. Why are the stars wonderful, and the sea, and the sky? not 
from the simple shining of those faint lamps—not from the narrow 
limit of that visible circle—not from the apparent arch overhung— 
but because we know the wondrous magnitude and order of the 
stars, and the boundless extent and myriad inhabitants of the sea, 
and the unsearched depth of the illimitable and bright sky. It is 

“ir unseen and believed attributes that give them importance. If 

© eye measured them accurately, or the judgment defined them by 
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their mere visible features, the starry. Heavens were but a spangled 
ceiling, and the sea a monotonous surface, and the sky a waste that 
a bird’s flight might circle in a day. Who will say that the contem- 
plation of them would then be as elevating, or the order of their 
changes work as powerfully in the fountains of human thought? It is 
thus, then, that religion acts upon poetry. It gives every object 
extent, every contrivance depth, every trace of beauty or strength 
or adaptation, a meaning difficult to fathom. The imagination finds 
the wildest of its rapt wanderings outdone by probability. The most 
elaborate coloring and the highest power of language are insufficient 
to arrest and embody the dim phantoms of conception. Every cre- 
ated thing is the nucleus of a shadowy sphere, and every circumstance 
that can occur in life has a train of consequences which dignify and 
sublime it. ‘The faculties of the mind are stretched to their utmost ten- 
sion, and Poetry, instead of stopping with Infidelity at the verge of the 
visible creation, makes it but a starting point for an adventurous 
flight, and stretches on, star by star, as it were, up the infinite ascent 
to its Maker. 

Valuable as Religion is in its temporal effects to all classes of 
society, there is one point in which it is peculiarly the blessing of the 
poor. I refer to its refining influence. Apart from all the outward 
distress of poverty—its hunger and cold and privation—there is a 
work wrought upon the spirit by its hard necessities, which occasions 
suffering far keener than the body may feel or know. No one who 
has not felt or narrowly observed the process of poverty—the per- 
petual fettering of desire, the pinching, abstinent calculation, the daily 
smothering in the heart of impulses irresistibly strong—a duty not 
the less painful than it is silent and habitual—no one who has not 
looked upon the unalleviated and uncomplaining misery of the poor, 
pressing down, with its withering and leaden closeness, every nerve 
capable of sensation or enjoyment—no one who has not watched 
their self-denying and unbroken labor, continued when the strength 
is faint and the heart sick, and seen them, when released at the ex- 
treme moment, meeting, with the apathy of exhaustion, the caresses 
and poor comforts of their wretched home—no one who has not 
seen all this, and compelled himself to conquer his averted eye and 
look upon it with the steady gaze of S%}mpathy, can have any idea of 
their intolerable misery—any adequate conception of its degrading; 
deadening influence upon.the spirit and temper of humanity. And 
this is not merely a temporary forgetfulness of their natural capacl- 
ties—not a cloud that darkens for an hour but may pass by. Itis@ 
gradual and final shutting out of light from the mind. It is the rend- 
ing one by one of the exquisite fibres of life—dividing, with an edge 
keener than steel, affections nourished in youth, and wound about the 
heart with inexpressible tenderness. It is the pressing forever upon the 
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eye images of dismal want, and upon the mind a sick consciousness 
that will not be put by, of desperate, irremediable wretchedness. 
We are not in this country familiar with such poverty as this, but the 
effect extends proportionally to every degree of want. Wherever it 
is felt daily, it subdues the spirit, and shuts up in the mind its own 
everpresent image, and kills like a mildew the delicate fibres of re- 
fnement and feeling. And what is the remedy? ‘The circle of 
common pleasures is invisible to the poor, for they have not its talis- 
man of gold. It has no medicine for ‘‘ those who have no money,” 
and no * wine and milk without price.” ‘The beauty and fragrance 
and cheerful music of nature—gifts not for the rich alone or the 
powerful—are lost upon senses deadened by inward care. ‘They all 
come in their proper seasons, and pass through their beautiful changes, 
but the poor have no heart to enjoy them. And is this all? Is there 
no other remedy? Has the clear-seeing Providence of God left a 
class of his creatures at the mercy of a chance they cannot govern, 
which may bring upon them, at any time, a blindness to the com- 
mon light of Heaven, and a fetter for every sense capable of joy ? 
Religion, as it is meant for all, so it is adapted to the necessities of 
all. It enters alike the cottage of the peasant and the hall of the 
noble, and brings to both the same priceless gift, but to the former 
it brings also another and not a trifling blessing. I will not dwell 
upon the progress of its pure refinement and its beautiful and certain 
elevation of taste. I will only direct your eye to the poor within 
the limits of your own walks of benevolence, and ask the result. 
You may select the religious portion of them without passing 
athreshold. An invariable neatness is visible about their dwellings. 
The humble vine creeps over the door, and the flower-pot stands in 
the window, and the curtain that shuts out the intruding eye from the 
low room is of snowy whiteness. The child that plays at the door is 
quiet and clean. ‘The sound of labor is not mingled with noisy voices 
in the day-time, and at evening the psalm of the Sabbath service is 
heard, or the mother sits quietly in the porch, or reads by her faint 
lamp, the Book wherein her trust is hidden. Enter her cottage and 
you will find a meek cheerfulness in her manner, a mild expression 
in her face, and a tone, free at least from the violence common to 
*r station, and if she has felt the heavier afflictions of sickness and 
death, often subdued and touching. Win her confidence, and she 
will tel] you that it refreshes her in her severe labor to look out 
upon the pleasant sun and remember God’s goodness, and that she 
finds now and then a passage in her Bible which opens her eye to 
“me common beauty in creation which she had hitherto passed by— 
jt eloquent psalm of the King of Israel, or the glowing fervor 
ce Prophet has sent her out by night to see the Heavens that 
eclare his glory,” and ponder the “sweet influence of the 
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Pleiades;” and that every created thing has assumed an interest to 
her, reminding her constantly of Him who made the “ goodly wings 
of the bird,” and “clothed the neck of the horse with thunder.” 
New and delightful topics of thought are thus given her which wile 
away her care, and as she dwells less upon the low and degrading 
images of her lot, and more upon the beautiful contemplations of her 
Bible, an imperceptible refinement is wrought within her, and the 
narrowing and depressing tendency of her employments effectually 
counteracted. 

There is a peculiar tranquillity in religion which unquestionably 
lengthens life. ‘The wear of violent passions, even the common one of 
anger, upon the system, is too obvious to need proof ; and the excesses 
of the more deadly need still less of comment. ‘The precepts of 
piety bear particularly upon such indulgences. ‘The distinctive feature 
of Christianity is its forgiveness to enemies, and the whole bearing of 
its morality is to nourish the kindly sympathies of our nature, and make 
the stream of common feeling flow calm and even. ‘This is so true, 
that it is almost a test of religious sincerity. I have never yet seen 
an exemplary Christian whose countenance did not wear that win- 
ning calmness which betokens inward peace and a heart tempered 
with universal love. There is a spirit of violent sectarianism abroad 
which passes with some for zeal, but which enlists too much earthly 
passion and stamps upon the features of its possessors a harsh gravity 
too indicative of inward violence to be the result of piety. We are 
so constituted that the tenor of feeling may be read in the counte- 
nance, and as in old musicians the eye is always peculiarly liquid 
from constant pleasurable sensation, so in religion, the sincere and 
loving disciple of his Master’s mild attributes is distinguishable by his 
serenity and gentleness. I had an impression when a child that none 
but beautiful women brought up their infants for baptism. It was the 
maternal look that had won upon my boyish fancy. The baptismal mo- 
ment toa Christian mother is of too tender an interest not to call out 
the fullest expression of love; and the moist, uplifted eye, and the 
look of beseechingness and trust which almost always accompany 
that touching ceremony, affect me to this day indescribably. ‘This 
tranquilizing influence is another proof of the wonderful adaptedness 
of religion to our common need. I have no doubt that years are added 
to the life by its temper of repose. The intimate connection of 
mind and body reduce it to a certainty. that the peculiar quiet of a 
heart governed by its mild precepts must be like a medicine to the 
“ springs of health.” The “silver cord ” is not so soon loosed, and 
‘the golden bowl” not so soon broken. 

The tendency of religion to equalize, upon its own ground, the 
different ranks of the human family, is not the least of its minor 
blessings. Not that a difference of worldly rank is not proper 2 
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necessary. ‘The Bible itself enjoins obedience to such distinctions. 
But many as the differences are of wealth and power, there are 
ints of universal assimilation, and it is well if we can meet and 
allow them on ground so holy. ‘The humiliation which we were else 
weak enough to feel—perhaps to scorn—is not difficult in the presence 
of Him to whose glory our loftiest pride is dim and insignificant. 
We are willing, there, to uncover our heads, and stand side by side 
with the humblest creature that can pray; and often when the hymn 
ascends or the low response is murmured, the comparison between 
ourselves and some prostrate child of poverty is irresistibly humili- 
ating. I know no more beautiful trait in the Providence of God. 
Itis like a golden thread running through the whole fabric of life, 
connecting with the purest of common sympathies, the rich and the 
poor, the high and the lowly. Every Sabbath that brings them 
together under the same roof reminds them anew of their mutual 
relation. ‘The connecting link is brightened, and the charities of 
the rich are stirred and vibrate to the same touch that awakens tho 
“ effectual blessings of the poor.” 3 
The most attractive of the lesser influences of religion is that upon 
female character and beauty. Its effect upon the former is generally 
allowed, though still, rather as an abstract truth than a rule of prac- 
tice; but upon the latter it is far from being properly appreciated. 
It is not too much to say that every possible manner and every cast 
of feature is improved by it, and that, not to the eye of the religious 
enthusiast only, but to every eye that can take pleasure in beauty. 
From the vivid esprit of the belle to the shunning eye and blushing 
timidity of the school-girl, and this without changing or suppressing 
one essential characteristic, there is no form of loveliness that reli- 
gion does not heighten and adorn. I am far from referring now 
to any look of sanctimoniousness or unnatural gravity—farther still 
from commending that entire forgetfulness of every other duty, and 
that fanatical exclusiveness to religion to which the enthusiastic 
nature of woman sometimes leads her. I would have no innocent 
leeling suppressed, no timely mirth checked, no gaiety, or motion, or 
impulse, that a young heart may yield to without awakening a blush, 
lettered or stayed. I would have no restraint whatever put upon the 
manner, save such as her own chastened feelings and natural taste 
dictated and approved; but leaving it entirely to its native and 
eautiful impulses, I would have a sense of God’s presence seated in 
the heart—a mild but deep sentiment of religious obligation pervading 
‘very hour of amusement as well as of duty—a remembrance that is 
heither a positive thought nor a possible forgetfulness—a floating 


Consciousness of religious obligation—habitual and constant. I do not 
how that I can describe the effect of such a feeling. It differs with 
ousand differences of manner and beauty. It softens without 
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suppressing the hilarity of the gay, and dignifies the timidity of the 


young without removing its winning grace. 'emale manner, itself, 
is of all things the most indescribable, and it would be vain to attempt 
a minute description of an influence so vanishing and rare upon its 
thousand changes. There is a nameless something, however, running 
through female manner—found wherever it is delicate and lovely— 
something that is not reserve nor coyness, but is like a soft shadow in 
a picture, or a mist upon still water, or a half transparent drapery 
upon a figure of grace—something, I know not what, which breathes 
through every motion and sentiment of its possessor, and without 
which, to a refined taste, there can be no loveliness and no delicacy— 
and this, vanishing and rare and indescribable as it is, is the invaria- 
ble gift of religion—the result, I had almost said the test, of its 
inward influence. It flits through the expression of the face like a 
shadow, and comes at times over the brightness of the eye, and 
affects without checking every change of color or motion. It is not 
delicacy but a phantasm of something like it that is purer ; it is not 
softness, or cheerfultfess, or sweet temper, but a refinement of all 
these—an indefinable essence of a grace_as lovely as it is nameless. 
How many women have I seen, who, but for the want of this single 
quality, were among the brightest and best of their sex ! How many, 
who, possessed of beauty and talent and every polite accomplishment, 
passed on unadmired, no one could tell, though every one felt, why— 
denied the meed which others, far less beautiful and talented and 
accomplished than themselves, were winning, and totally unsonscious, 
of a deficiency which was too subtle to be explained, and which, when 
nature has denied it, religion alone can supply ! P 

And yet this is but its outward show. Its effect upon the character 
is far more important, and of a far severer beauty. The heart of 
woman seems the natural home for religion. From the even and 
secluded nature of her pursuits there is much less to defile its native 
temple in the soul, and a readier openness to its entering light. It 
has a peculiar affinity with every quality that is desirable in her 
character. It is infused like a bright color into all her native virtues; 
and her powers of pleasing as well as of usefulness are enhanged 
incomparably. That unwearied patience, which makes sickness 
almost a pleasure with its tender assiduities—that meek submission 
to self-denial and want—that strange tenacity of affection that holds 
on through all sorrow, and all adversity, and grows only brighter 
with trial—that up-bearing, cheerful, elastic temper, which, 1n joy a? 
sorrow is alike ready to contribute to the comfort of those to whom 
it owes love and duty, and to whom it is as essential and welcome 
as the daily and blessed light—all these religion deepens and exalts 
and purifies. There is, besides, a kind of fervor of character which 
alone can be given by this principle—an enthusiasm that is not amr 
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mal spirit or imagination, but which, looking on the object of its love 
and their linked interests as bearing upon an immortal destiny, and 
treasuring up every affection as a seed that is to expand and blossom 
hereafter, invests it with a dignity that involves every feeling and 
thought, and gives every token and impulse of tenderness an earnest 
truth, which nothing merely of this world can equal or resemble. 

This is much to owe toa single principle. But religion enters still 
deeper into the lot of woman. ‘There are periods of change and 
contrast peculiar to her sex, and over the operation of which she has 
no control, which try her character severely, and for the favorable 
result of which there is no certain reliance but in religion. Edu- 
cated, if in the fashionable classes of society, upon principles which 
nourish to its utmost growth the strong love of admiration, there 
-comes a time, and that early in life, when she must abandon it. Liv- 
ing almost exclusively for pleasure while her character is forming, 
and, if beautiful, used to a devotion from those about her which is 
like the anticipation of magic to her wants, there comes a time when 
she must forget it suddenly and wholly, for duties which cannot be 
disregarded or put by. Entering upon marriage with visions of 
romance in her eye, and a belief in the undying delicacy and unwast- 
ing fervor of the Jove that won her—feelings not the less in the heart 
that they are hidden and unexpressed—she finds earlier or later that 
her own affections are both finer and deeper, and that what was the 
very life of her heart, was but the holiday idleness—the way-side 
accident of Ais. Add to this the most trying circumstance of all—one 
that is surprisingly forgotten in the usual estimate of female allotment— 
the committing utterly and irremediably to another the whole treasure 
of her worldly happiness, and standing aside without the influence of a 
breath upon its destiny-—abiding the issue, it may be of rashness or 
incompetency, it may be of desperation—and this without the relief 
of active occupation that makes it a comparative happiness to him— 
without anything but the bitter weed of patience to allay the mordent 
tooth ofa passive anxiety. These are things that sweep like a whirlwind 
the ¢hannel of a woman’s life. ‘There is nothing in her habits or 
education which prepares her for their violence. What is to ensure 
her that the stream will return to its wonted flow? Whatis there that 
is born of fashion, or amusement, or even enthusiasm, that will govern 
the broken courses, and lead back the disturbed waters of feeling. 
What is to prevent it from settling into stagnant apathy, or wasting 
itself among weeds and darkness? I answer—nothing but the princi- 
ple of which I have spoken—-nothing but the elevating, tranquillizing, 
sttong-hearted spirit of Religion! 

There are other influences emanating from religion, no less worthy 
. of mention. But I have said enough to suggest them to your mind, 
and I will leave them to your own profitable musings. I should like 
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to ramble with you over its thousand topics—to talk of the diminish; 
influence of its high attainments upon the poor pursuits of the world, 
and the consequent easy practice of the virtues—to tell you how it 
passes, like a silver nerve, beautiful but strong, through the whole 
machinery of life, staying the leaning weaknesses of our nature and 
shining brighter amid the rust of care—and I should love to go back 
with you to our early days, and trace the effect of its comprehensive 
morality, and recal the dignifying influence of its impressive and sub- 
lime mysteries. We should pass thus a pleasant, and, I trust, not 
unprofitable hour ; but there is a limit to all things, and there must 
be a limit to this. 


I AM THERE. 


Tey sit not all alone around 

; The dear remembered hearth, 

C Where our glad childhood’s earliest sound 

q Went forth upon the voice of mirth ; 
Though far, a wanderer from that ring, 

My name no gladsome lips may share, 
| Love yet can touch a secret spring— 
q ; A thought—and I am there. 


They go not forth alone who stood 
Around my flowery way, 

When flood, and vale, and hill, and wood, 
Responded to our noisy play ; 

For every one has written spells 
Upon the lonely heart—and where 

One of those fond companions dwells, 
I think—and I am there. 


: They go not up alone to meet 
la The hallowed Sabbath morn ;— 
1S The sound of their delightful feet 
| Is ever o’er my memory borne ; 
And, when my fickle spirit rose 


4 | First on the breath of ardent prayer— 
a Though seas and nations interpose— 
| Eacl]: Sabbath I am there. 


They s.eep not all alone, who sleep 
Where all our loved ones rest ; 

No oftener do the dewdrops weep 
Upon the earth above the breast 
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Which, silent now and breathless grown, 
Once did my song and feelings share, 
Than, weeping at the lettered stone, 
In spirit—I am there. 


And go I forth alone? Oh, no!— 
The silence of my way 
Is not the solitude of wo; 
For night by night, and day by day, 
There is a thrilling voice that speaks 
Even in the stillness of the air— 
Some lovely spirit’s call, and seeks 
My presence every where. 
Catiskill, July 20. G. 


A MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 


Any one who is at all conversant with seamen, knows that super- 
stition forms a striking feature in the character of that numerous and 
useful class.) Men of iron frames and nerves of proof, who shrink 


not 


‘¢ When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests bow,” 


are known to give credence to such tales of supernatural horror as 
‘the Flying Dutchman’ and others that have not half the claims 
of that romantic legend upon the imagination. Have you been upon 
the ocean on a starlight night, with a few clouds hurrying along the 
sky, dark and swiftly, and the sea rough, but black as ink, and 
fathomless? On such a night, have you marked a group by the 
vessel’s side, earnestly attentive to some tarry veteran, as with that 
low and almost whispered tone that is in such admirable keeping 
with the subject, and which seems to imply a belief in the old proverb, 
that “ a certain character ” is always nearest when we are talking of 
him, and with that accent and look of implicit belief in what he is 
saying which gives the supernatural its climax of effect, he doles forth 
the experience of some brother of the craft in nautical demonology ? 
And if you became interested in the story, as the contagious influ- 
ence of the scene and its associations will surely make you, and 
caught the sighing of the wind, as it traversed the melancholy waste ; 
and the fitful song of the look-out in the top as it swelled and died on 
the breeze, like the accompaniment of a spirit of the air, you have 
felt most powerfully, despite your skepticism, the cold fingers of 
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superstition creeping upon your heart. ‘Though your countenance 
may have worn the forced smile of incredulity, my life on it, you did 
not shake off that icy grasp so easily. Your dreams, for a night, at 
least, were of chimeras dire; and that mysterious tone and melan- 
choly song have haunted you since. It would seem, that, removed 
from the haunted precincts of the churchyard, the abbey and desert- 
ed castle—‘ her ancient solitary reign”—superstition would not stop 
with the shore, nor seek her prey upon the solitude of the ocean. 
But she “can call spirits from the vasty deep,” and the dead are 
strewed upon its bottom like pebbles. But were it not so, and were 
its sands sown with pearls instead of corpses, disdaining the natu- 
ral law of associations she could call up a creation of non-descript 
monsters, like the incongruous visions of an incubus, or the hideous 
abominations of Hindoo worship. Such, generally, is the character 
of nautical superstition—wild as the domain over which it broods, 
unsystematised as the beings whom it rules with despotic power. 
The demonology of the landsman seldom seeks any other spirits 
from the shades, than those of departed men. On the wave, 
all fear of them vanishes, and the spirits, which even ghosts are said to 
dread, bear immediate rule. And why? There rise no monuments 
on the watery plain to tell, ‘‘ Hic jacet,” or to tether the spirit that 
has flown. Crime leaves no record there but in the living hell within 
the bosoms of its authors. 'The waves mourn, and sweep over the 
pirate’s bloody track, and who shall point to the spot where the deed 
was done? 


‘¢ Man marks the earth with ruin: his control 
Stops with the shore,” 


nor does there exist upon the wide blue sea, one solitary memento, 
to give to any act of his, whether good or ill, a local habitation. 
But the ocean—the glorious ocean, is full of poetry ; and poetry 
and superstition are gathered from the same field, by the same 
minister, Imagination. The materials for each are the same, 
and take their shape and color after entering the mind, like the dil- 
ferent modifications which light undergoes in eyes of different con- 
structions ; forming, on the retina of one, a confused and incongruous 
spectrum, and of another, a beautiful and faithful copy of all the 
objects of vision. Whether the fearful beauties of the deep, its 
flashing waters, and its clouds that brush the firmament like the 
sweep of mighty wings kindle in the soul the extatic dreams 0 
poesy, or the living horrors and grovelling fears of superstition, 
depends altogether upon the character of the mind, and the light which 
has been shed upon it by education. 

Once, poetry and superstition were nearly synonymous, and exerted 
a united influence upon the minds of men. Witness the fictions © 
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the ancient bards. Poets were the high priests of the invisible world, 
and palmed upon the simple minds of the age their own creations for 
divine realities. But thanks be to Heaven, the mind at length is 
free. ‘Truth has set her seal upon all the efforts of human genius. 
The gilding has fallen off the absurdities of old, and superstition, 
stripped of her tinsel robe, stands alone, palpable and odious. Suill, 
however, does she lurk in the bye-ways and corners of the earth. 
On the desert of the ocean too, she has a throne, surrounded with 
peculiar horrors, that shall last, while ‘ they who go down upon the 
deep in ships,” shall have among them so many of the weak and the 
ignorant. I would by no means put this imputation upon the whole 


of aclass to which our country owes so much of its wealth and honors. | 


Of course, I am speaking of common sailors. And neither would I 
impute it to them, were I not acquainted with its cause and its remedy. 
Every one knows a sailor’s belief in omens. And many on his 
catalogue are true, and can be accounted for on natural principles. 
He understands the signs of the sky perfectly, and can predict the 
winds and weather in a manner, that, to a novice, is perfectly unac- 
countable. But he stops not here. He is led on to trust in others 
for which philosophy has no support, and of which the like would 
never be dreamed of on land, but by some bed-ridden beldame of 
eighty. ‘Thus, a whale, throwing up his flukes, brings a storm; a 
shoal of porpoises at night is accounted unlucky ; and I have heard 
the captain of a New York brig order a cock’s head to be wrung off, 
for crowing at the unseasonable hour of nine at night. These and 
the like notions being at times unluckily confirmed by striking coin- 
cidences, become matters of experience, and stand as high in a 
seaman’s estimation as the signs of the weather. ‘Thus, in the exam- 
ples above alluded to, it was not six hours after the cock had crowed 


his unlucky vespers, when it came on to blow the most violent gale 


that I ever witnessed. ‘The whale had shown his flukes, and the 
porpoises visited us, on the same evening. This observation of signs 
and omens, which is the natural result of the solitude of his situation, 
I$ @ principal cause of the sailor’s inclination for the marvellous. He 
Is shut out from all other cares but to know whether his wind is to be 
fair, and the seas smooth. To ascertain these, his eyes are abroad 
upon the book of nature, striving to read, in its various leaves, the 
sky, the stars, the clouds, and waters, the dim, but legible traces of 
his destiny. And if he is thus enabled to understand things which 
toother men are a mystery, and was once to himself, is it to be 
wondered at, if, at times, he thinks his vision can go farther, and 
7; read lessons with which reason and philosophy have no fellow- 
, ip Is it to be wondered at, that, shut out from his race, imagina- 
on should introduce beings of his own to give animation to the 

adness that broods over the waste of the ocean? I have said that 
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the creations of the fancy depend mainly on the temperament of the 
man, and the structure and cultivation of his mind. To the man of 
well balanced mind solitude has no terrors. He can sit upon a 
lonely height, and look abroad upon the handy-work of his Maker, 
with the pleasure of an epicure at a banquet. He can luxuriate upon 
the means of life and happiness that are afforded to every living 
creature ; or, if the scene lacks inhabitants, his imagination will never 
call up beings that will defile this beautiful earth. But who are they 
that tremble at their shadow when alone? Who that shrink in the 
solitude of the forest as if malignant eyes were fastened on them, 
and not that eye which watched over their birth, and never slun- 
bers nor sleeps? Who view, in each glancing star, or light from the 
marsh, presages of evil; and hear, in each sigh of the wind, un- 
heavenly and unearthly voices? Who, but the weak in mind? Who 
but those whose estrangement from society has nearly obliterated 
the faint traces of an imperfect education? And who but such men 
are our common sailors? The book of nature is open to both, but 
different are the lessons which they read there. ‘To one, it is a sub- 
lime source of morals, and its pages are filled with pictures of the 
beautiful and glorious; to the other, it brings terror, and the heads 
of monsters meet him whatever leaf he turns. ‘Thus, the same 
fountain, it would seem, literally sends forth sweet waters and bitter. 
But it must be told them that nothing bitter flows from that exhaust- 
less reservoir which the God of nature has opened to quench the 
immortal thirst. It is the corruption of their own palates. Correct 
these, and they shall know the pleasure which a rational man feels, 
whenever he views the ocean or the landscape, be it in sunshine or 
in storm—a pleasure, like a spring to the pilgrim in the desert, and 
which we must believe to be of that kind that will not cease to flow 
in upon the soul, in its eternal march towards perfection. 

For me, the churchyard has no terrors. I have walked it at all 
hours and in every different mood. Not that I do not believe in the 
supernatural. There are accounts recorded of the walking in this world 
of the tenants of the next, to which I know not what to answer ; and, 
at which, to laugh or sneer, in my opinion, argues as much weakness 
as to take for gospel every old wife’s legend. But I have walked tt 
merely for meditation ; and the idea of encountering the spirits 0 
the dead who slumber there, never crossed my mind. _ If thought 
them arose at all, it was but to think of that eternal home to whi 
they have gone, and the voice from the grave was not one of alarm, 
but of heavenly, though solemn warning. And never while there, 
have the frightful tales of the nursery obtruded themselves upon 
me. The dead have nothing to ask at my hands; and 

wers of the air, as well as their prince, cannot go beyond the 
length of that chain with which omnipotence has bound them. By 
this time I have perhaps raised a smile on the face of some SceP 
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tic, and am set down for as arrant a believer in ghosts and witches 
as any old woman in Cotton Mather s day, or the venerable historian 
himself. My creed on the subject, so far as it suited my purpose, I 
have stated. All tales of the kind are directly in the teeth of reason, 
and counter to our imaginary laws of the spiritual world ; yet, still 
Isay, there are some so well attested, that despite of all my philoso- 
hy, I dare not gainsay them. And now to our story. 

pays 

In the capital of one of our New England States, resides captain 
Sharp. ‘Twenty-five years ago, he commanded a ship in the Russian 
trade; but he has long been retired from the sea. It is a most happy 
life which the seaman leads, when enabled to leave his boisterous pro- 
fession, and to settle down, for the remainder of his days, upon a 
competency, in the bosom of his early home. When a squall rises 
he can lie and hear it ; he has no topsail halyards to stand by. Such 
is the situation of Capt. Sharp. Let me add, that an hour’s con- 
versation will convince any one that he is neither an ignorant nor a 
weak-minded man ; and that the patronage of the most eminent mer- 
chants in Rhode Island, in early life, and the unqualified esteem of a 
large circle of friends now, are sufficient testimonials in favor of his 
probity. 

It was in the year 1804 that Capt. Sharp returned from a European 
voyage. ‘I'he gentleman in whose family I reside, and whom I have 
known and respected for years, was then living at Pawtuxet, on the 
Narraganset Bay. He saw the ship pass up the bay, and on the 
day following called upon the Captain at Providence. The Captain 
received him with a warm greeting. 

_ “Tam glad to see you,” said he ; ‘I am glad to see every body— 

in a word, I rejoice that Iam once more safe upon the terra firma of 

Rhode Island.” 

Pr sig unnatural for a seaman, that last expression,” observed 
—, 

“By no means—by no means ;” said the Captain, “the most in- 
Veterate sea dog of us all, would be glad to be set on shore after such 
voyage.” 

“ Anything extraordinary ?” inquired Mr. T—. 

“ Extraordinary ? Yes—no—we have had seamen’s luck, fair winds 
and foul, but, on the whole, a pretty fair run; yet,” said he, dropping 
is voice, “ ] would not make exactly another such a voyage, for the 
best ship that sails out of Providence.” 

. You talk mysteriously,” said Mr. T—. 

I do ;” said the Captain; “ and the mischief of it is, I must still 
mysteries if [ endeavor to explain myself. As we are alone, 
wever, you shall hear, if you have time to listen.” 
ter a moment’s pause he proceeded. ‘What I have to say, 
without note or comment, a simple tale of facts. An opinion 
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upon those facts, of course, I have ; but there is no necessity of my 
publishing it; I shall therefore merely tell my story, and leave you 
and every one who may hear it hereafter, to put upon it what inter. 
pretation they please. We were bound, you will recollect, for St, 
Petersburgh. The ship was in the stream, all ready for sea, except. 
ing that we lacked a hand. In those days, before the embargo and 
non-intercourse, when we were reaping golden harvests on the sea 
while Europe was fighting, it was at times difficult to get experienced 
seamen. After I had waited a whole day, a short, white-livered 
fellow presented himself, and though I did not like his looks, I con- 
cluded to ship him. I love to see a man who will occasionally give 
me a full, square look in the face. If there is sometimes impudence 
in it there generally is honesty. ‘There was not a man on board the 
Charlotte, who could say that he ever caught Michael Dodd’s eye 
long enough to tell its colour. ‘Though his frame was large, he was 
lean almost to emaciation, and pale, as I said before, like one in a 
consumption. Altogether, with his unsocial habits, hanging look, 
and strange mark on his right arm, that looked as if it were done 
with blood instead of India ink or gunpowder, he was a confounded 
disagreeable fellow. On the outward bound voyage, however, he 
did his duty tolerably well, though he was never known to give a 
right seaman’s pull, nor to join in that most cheering of songs, ‘ Yo- 
heave-ho!’ There seemed, in fact, to be something tugging heavily 
at his heart, whether remorse or sorrow we could not divine. 
There were times too when he would take no food, and refuse it 
when offered, more with the speechless loathing of a sick dog than 
like a rational creature. We soon, however, became accustomed to 
his ways, and as he held intercourse with no one farther than his duty 
made it necessary, none knew any more about him when we reached 
Cronstadt, than when we shipped him, and thought less. 

We were advanced more than fifteen hundred miles on the home- 
ward bound passage, when one morning, as | was passing forward, | 
overheard the following conversation. ‘I wish to my soul, said 
Jones, one of our best men, to Dodd, who was leaning over the 
vessel’s side and gazing at the water, in a kind of trance, “ I wish to 
my soul, brother, you would manage to do your talking upon deck, 
and let the watch below have a chance to sleep, iastead of doing 
double duty. For one, I had as lief be keel.hauled as to be broke 
of my natural rest in this way.” 

Dodd turned upon him with a gleam of uncommon fierceness, but 
the expression passed away in a moment, and with a melancholy a 
he resumed his former position. 

“T shall not trouble you long,” he said, in a quiet tone. . “it 

“The shorter the better, my dear fellow,” said the other, "! 
you are to carry your tongue between your teeth all day, like ap" 
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‘na smith’s vice, and then talk to yourself, or, may be, the devil, all 
ight.” 

‘ “Dodd answered not, but with folded arms and a drooped head, 
moved quietly by the irritated young seaman, into the forecastle. 

Ibade Jones follow me aft. ‘And now,” said I, “ what is the 
matter between you and Dodd ?” ay 

“It is even as I say, sir,” replied he. ‘Since we got clear of 
the British islands, there has been no sleeping for Dodd ?” 

“ Explain,” said I. 

“ Why sir, you know, that when upon deck, he has not a word to 
throw to a dog; but below, and when he ought to be asleep, his 
mouth is afloat.” 

“You are not obliged to talk to him.” 

“Lord sir, if he was talking to us, we should care less about 
it. But there he lies in his birth, and mutters and groans like a man 
in a fit of the nightmare. ‘Then he will thrash round and halloo, 
“They are coming!” “'They are coming!” “ There!” “ ‘There !” 
And this has been the tune for a week. Tis very troublesome,” 
said Jones very decidedly ; ‘‘ for if he has a mind to hold conversa- 
tion with the devil, I, for one, don’t want to listen to it.” 

“ Conversation with the devil ?” 

“ Aye, sir; with whom else should a fellow, who carries Lucifer’s 
mark in bis forehead as well as on his right arm, hold converse when 
honest folks would be sleeping? And the moment any of us ask 
what ails him, or mayhap give him a hearty curse, mum—not a word 
from Dodd; but no sooner are we cleverly asleep, than his eternal 
how! breaks in again, and ’tis “They are coming!” “ They are 
coming !” and ‘There !” and “ There !” till the morning watch.” 

“The fellow has bad dreams,” said I. 

“A man don’t have the same dream seven nights in a week for 
nothing ;” said Jones. ‘* He is enough to make us all think we are 
haunted.” 

I confess ] was puzzled, and not a little appalled at this account. 
I knew not what to say, so bade Jones go to his duty. ‘The next 
morning the same report was made by Jones and confirmed by 
all the men of his watch; some of whom feared and all hated 
the singular being whose existence was now become a curse to 
others as well as to himself. I had remarked that his look had 
become more haggard : his eye had almost entirely disappeared in its 
deep socket, and his whole deportment was strange in the extreme. 
Things grew so bad at last that I was fearful some of the men might 
do Dodd a mischief ; for they were all goaded to madness, some by 
loss of rest, and others by the supernatural fears which his ravings 
excited. I determined therefore to take him out of the forecastle. 
Three days after my first conversation with Jones, I ordered Dodd 
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to come down and lodge in the cabin, the coming night. He 
received the command with the utmost indifference, and at eight 
o’clock, came down and turned in. He lay perfectly still, and to 
appearance, asleep, for two hours. 1 began to think that the fit 
would not come on that night, to observe which with my own eyes 
had been a principal motive with me in bringing him into the cabin, 
It was my watch on deck; consequently I had not turned in. I had 
been sitting by the table for more than an hour, leaning on my hand 
over a book, till I was almost fallen asleep, when I was startled bya 
most unearthly voice. ‘They are coming ! They are coming !” cried 
Dodd. He was half sitting up, and grasping convulsively the forward 
part of the birth, and his look was most horrible. His eyes were 
started into view from their deep sockets, like pale fires from the 
tomb, and fixed on vacancy with such an unnatural light in them! 
“There !” he repeated, pointing with his finger, ‘ they are coming !” 
“Who?” said I. ‘ At twelve o’clock,” again he uttered, in a voice 
that was heard from the bottom of his chest, “ At twelve! they are 
coming !” 

I felt my blood curdle. ‘ Lie down in your birth, Dodd,” said I, 
‘and be quiet.” He turned his eyes upon me with a glance, such as I 
have thought a dead man might give, had his eyes motion, and then 
groaned out ; ** Ah, [ shall not trouble you long. ‘They are coming, at 
twelve o’clock ! they are coming ! they are coming !” he continued to 
murmur, as he shrunk down into the birth and huddled the clothes 
over him, his voice dying away like a sound retreating to a distance. 

{ will siiie that my blood did not resume its wonted flow for 
many minutes ; especially, as the miserable man continued to lie 
before me, writhing and groaning in what I could not avoid consider- 
ing the anticipated agonies of the damned. What could have been 
his crime? Thought upon the subject returned back upon itself, 
baffled and bewildered. A few minutes after eleven Dodd again 
raised himself in the birth, in a posture of deep attention. Then he 
whispered to himself and pointed with his finger. At the same mo- 
ment, I heard loud voices on the deck. 

*¢ What is it Baxter?” asked the man at the helm. 

The answer came from a distant part of the ship and I did not 
hear it distinctly, but it was something about a light. ‘The next 
moment, the mate hurried down the stairs. ‘* We have made 4 
light, sir,” said he in great alarm. 

‘A light in the middle of the Atlantic !” said I. 

“Yes, sir, dead ahead, and not five miles off. If we were a thou- 
sand miles farther west I should swear it was Point Judith light.” 

I hastened upon deck. A little upon our weather bow, say half a 
point, and apparently six or eight miles off, was a bright steady light 
like that of a common light-house. ‘* How long since you made it! 
I inquired of the mate. | 
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«Tt may be ten minutes, sir. I took it at first to be a ship’s light, 
but it cannot be, for it bears now as when we first made it.” 

The night was overcast and dark, and it could not have been a 
star. ‘ What is the nearest land ?” I again inquired of the mate. 

“The Western Islands are some three hundred miles to the south» 
ward, and Newfoundland three times that distance west.” 

The question had been put mechanically, rather than for informa- 
tion, for | knew by my own reckoning that our voyage was but little 
more than half completed. I studied the light attentively. It kept 
its first bearing exactly. I puzzled my invention as to what it might 
be. I looked at it again, and then at my men. ‘Their eyes were 
fixed on my face ; but I was obliged to shake my head and turn away 
in utter inability to solve the mystery. My eyes fell upon a figure 
seated by himself upon the binnacle. His hat was pulled over his 
eyes, his hands crossed before him, and his head dropped upon his 
breast, like a condemned criminal. It was Dodd. In spite of reason, 
the conviction flashed upon me that there was some mysterious con- 
nection between him and the strange light. I took up a convenient 
position with the determination of watching him narrowly. My eye 
wandered from his motionless figure to the light with the vague 
expectation of—I know not what. I took out my watch. It wanted 
just fifteen minutes of twelve. I fastened my eye firmly upon him, 
determined not to remove it till that hour which formed a link in the 
dreadful associations of his mind was passed. But how often in our 
eagerness to gain some end do we overleap it; and when there are 
in favor of our success an hundred chances to one, that fated one is 
turned up to us. I had watched Dodd I presume more than twice 
fifteen minutes, when something, I could never tell what, called off 
my attention. I turned my eye from my left shoulder forward ; the 
light was there, and bright and steady as before. I turned it back 
upon the binnacle. Dodd was gone; and then forward again; the 
light had vanished—and it was just twelve o’clock? 

Search was made for Dodd all over the vessel, but never more was 
he seen on board the Charlotte. I cannot describe to you the dismay 
of my men, as they stood around me at that moment. They evidently 
felt that eyes not of earth nor heaven were fastened on them, and they 
clustered together, as if each feared that his turn would come next. 

Strange as it may seem, no one had seen Dodd or the light at the 
moment of disappearance. ‘They were gone—and that was all we 
knew. Had I communicated to the crew any intention of watching, 
We might have seen ———— but to tell the truth, I was ashamed to 
let any one know the strange suspicions that haunted me. I do not 
oe to say what the mysterious light was, nor what became of 

odd. ‘The master of a ship has cares enough without tormenting 


himself with pointless speculations on the agency or non-agency of 
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malignant spirits. I state these therefore merely as facts that hap- 
pened under my own observation, and which I confess my inability 
to explain. 

Reader, this is no fiction. Captain Sharp is living only forty 
miles from the place where I am now writing, and “ can be produced.” 
But think not that I relate these facts to make proselytes to a creed 
of which you will perhaps set me down as the apostle. Far from it. 
Only, scoff not at things which thou dost not understand. “Thou 
knowest not what is the way of the spirit,” nor in what fearful extent 
the sons of men may offend. Enough is it if we Jet not our belief 
in the marvellous sink into the superstition of the vulgar ; and whether 
ghosts walk or not, whether the spirits of evil are ever permitted to 
claim their victims in this world, will never be worth the decision of 
a man who, according to his talent, endeavors to answer the end of 
his existence. S. H. 


Westerly, R. I. 


RETROSPECTION,. 


Eart# has been wearied with my vanity, 
And Heaven has blushed at my enthusiasm 

When the young heart was full, and proud, and free— 
But what can fill up all the aching chasm 

That youth and hope have left ? Or who abide 

The tameness which yields not to human pride? 


All this were nought, had the keen power of feeling 
But vanished with the wasted light of youth. 
Touch but the heart, and wounds which mock the healing 
Of all but growing strength and early truth, ; 
Rankle forever in the soul bereaved 
Of even the healing tears with which youth grieved. 


I would not have again the rapturous joy— 
The deep delight—the luxury of love— 
Which make all earth a heaven to the glad boy ; 
i Yet I would be a martyr, but to prove, 
Once more, the pure, the passion-bursting tears, 
The glorious breathings of those hallowed years! 


O, they are what would melt the iron soul 
And give the unrequited passions vent 
In utterance that despair could not control, 
And poetry which never could be spent ! 
But I must bow to my stern fate’s decrees, 
And leave the fountain of my song to freeze 
Cattskill, July 24. G. 
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A WINTER SCENE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Tue climate of New England, I verily believe, is one of the most 
beautiful in the world. It is so, because it combines, in a degree 
extraordinary and almost peculiar to itself, the manifold pleasures 
which are, in their turn, exclusively appropriate to every one of the 
seasons. Winter, indeed, reigns over us almost five montlis in the 

ear; but it brings with it endearing, soul stirring delights, both of 
intellect and sense, that amply compensate for its coldness and gloom. 
Aud then, neither Spring nor Summer nor Autumn intrude upon each 
other’s delightful jurisdiction, nor does either instantaneously disap- 
pear, or occupy at once the dominion of its dying predecessor. 
These periods come and go, are renewed and changed, in the con- 
stantly recurring and contrasted beauty of freshness and decay. 
They expire and melt into each other with a transition so gradual 
and graceful that the feelings are tinged at the same moment with 
regret for the glories which are passing away, and joy in the antici- 
pation of those that are soon to be disclosed in the prime of their 
existence. 

The dilettant: talk of an Italian sunset, and Byron tells us that 
the sun goes down behind the mountains of Greece,— 


Not as in Northern skies, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ;— 


but Byron’s life had been passed in the foggy atmosphere of England, 
and neither he nor the dilettanti ever set foot in this glorious western 
world. I have no doubt that our summer sunset scenery is often as 
supremely brilliant and beautiful as that of Greece, Rome, or Naples. 
At all events there are Autumn hours of late and melancholy beauty, 
and there are winter scenes of wild brilliance and surpassing gran- 
deur peculiar to our climate, which I would not exchange, enthusi- 
astic as Tam in my fondness of devotion to the charms of summer 
landscapes, for all the many-colored glory which nature has munifi- 
cently lavished over the warm, sunny skies, and the vine-clad hills of 
Italy. It is one of these scenes which I have attempted to pourtray. 
None, who witnessed, can ever forget it. But no earthly language 
could accurately depict its glories to a stranger, or recal to the 
memory, in their primitive power and freshness, the feelings of 
astonished admiration that kindled at the scene of such unutterable 
rs even unimaginable splendor. I shall first speak of its forma- 

There was a light fall of snow, succeeded by a rain storm. The 
next evening another light snow commenced falling, but was soon 
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converted into a cold, drizzling mist, which instantly became cop. 
gealed on whatever object it touched. The next morning every 
thing appeared loaded with icicles. During the day there was the 
same ‘ ceaseless, pitiless,” drizzling, freezing mist, attended by a high 
cold wind, and increasing, every instant, the thickness and clearness 
of the coat of ice, in which every object was already shrouded, 
That day it was really a melancholy sight. Every tree and shrub 
was bent down under a weight so great that it seemed as if an 

additional pressure must crush them to the ground. The branches 
of the lofty and beautiful elms, stiffened and rendered nearly inflexi- 
ble with frost and ice, were swept to and fro by the violence of the 
wind, and one after another torn from their trunks by the mighty 
force. Sometimes the whole ramified portion of the tree was taken 
off at once, leaving nothing but the bare trunk, standing upright with 
the mangled boughs hanging in every direction around it. At eve- 
ning however, the wind subsided and the mist ceased falling; and in 
the night the clouds disappeared and the weather cleared off cold 
and sparkling. ‘The next morning what a scene of gorgeous glory 
burst upon our view ! 

We stepped into the air, and it was as if we had been suddenly 
transported into the midst of a new and glorious creation of the Deity. 
Every object on which the eye rested was covered with a thick coat 
of ice, pure as crystal, and glittering in the morning rays with a 
brightness almost intolerable. Not a particle of space in the whole 
wide view had remained untouched by the icy enchantment. The 
buildings were all encrusted by the clear glassy rime, and shone like 
palaces of burnished steel. ‘I'he steeples of the public edifices pre- 
sented an appearance singularly picturesque. The gilded vanes that 
were wont to gleam upon their summits, and every protruding por- 
tion of their architecture were shaggy with the hanging icicles, and 
sparkled as if they bad been carved out from a_ solid diamond. 
The fences wore the same unusual mantle of cumbrance and shaggy 
magnificence. Every bush, every shrub, every spear of grass had 
been silently and thoroughly dipped in the brilliant incrustation. The 
process of its formation had been so gentle and gradual as to leave 
the minutest ramifications of each plant, from the most tiny to the 
mightiest, completely developed and perfectly visible. In the centre 
of the stalk of ice nearly an inch in diameter, you might see a fine 
vegetable stem, no larger than the smallest needle, which had formed 
a nucleus for the covering of icicle, and there lay imbedded as quietly 
and clearly as the little insects and bits of straw, which float in the 
bosom of a piece of transparent amber. The work of congelation 
had commenced simultaneously over the whole surface, rendering 
the plant immoveable in its position, presenting all its variety of form, 
and shooting off in a separate direction with every bud and twig that 
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rotruded from the parent stem, till each species of plant appeared 
as if it bad been suddenly arrested and transmuted to crystal in all 
the carelessness of pastime, in which, an instant before, it had moved 
to the breathing of the air. Nothing was rendered in the slightest 
degree indistinct, no branches were crushed together or iced in 
masses, but all was defined and ramified with as mnch clearness and 
minuteness of beauty, as if the crystal vegetation had sprung by magic 
from the ground. Every blade of grass presented its upright pos- 
ture and supported its feathery top, though loaded with accumula- 
tions of ice upon all the little clusters of its hayseed, which had ripen- 
ed in the autumn sun and remained to dry and wither in the winter 
wind. ‘The earth thus seemed as if it were covered a foot thick 
over its whole surface with every variety of the most costly and 
splendid gems. ‘The foot stepped and slipped amidst them with a 
confused ringing sound, and while tramping carelessly through the 
glittering profusion, one might have imagined himself wandering with 
Sindbad the sailor over the valley of diamonds, and with the same 
indifference of feeling which he manifested as to their value. From 
an elevated position | gazed upon the expanse immediately before 
me. It was an immense carpet of studded and sparkling jewelry, 
traversed and divided at right angles by two broad paths of smooth 
and polished steel, which glistened fiercely in the dancing sunbeams. 
The trees, the most beautiful featare in this vision of glory, rose 
out of the earth like fairy exhibitions. They seemed, in their graceful 
lorms and glorious foliage, fit resting places for the birds of paradise. 
They reminded me of the enchanted garden in Aladdin’s cave, 
where the trees, with golden or silver trunks and branches, were 
loaded for fruit with precious stones of every size, quality and lustre. 
They looked, with their bending and richly jewelled boughs, flaming 
in the sun’s rays, like immense silver or glass chandeliers, self-burn- 
ing and suspended by magic from the vaulted sky. The weight 
upon them was so enormous that the thickest trunks and the strongest 
and most guarded branches bent beneath its power. The boughs 
Were all opened from the trunk and inclined outwards and down- 
wards to the earth, presenting, instead of their usual erect and close 
posture, a wider expanse of jewelled foliage, and of course a more 
solt and undulating picture. ‘The branches of the elms especially 
wos over around the trunk in rich festoons arched with indescriba- 
le grace and beauty. Hogarth’s idea of this latter quality was most 
perfectly illustrated. There were no straight lines or angular points, 
but all Was waving, rounded, and gracefully beot. 
he various sorts of trees displayed a difference in their appear- 
ance corresponding to the difference in their natural colour and form. 
pi i exhibited a kind of gloomy, grey, leaden lustre, pro- 
ced by the dark hue of the verdure seen through the covering of 
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ice. The pine presented a singular picture. Every spear of jts 
verdure found a separate projection of ice, and every tuft a separate 
tuft of shaggy crystal, and each tree looked like a huge mass of 
mosses clustered together, and dipped in liquid silver. The effect 
of the incrustation on the massed groves and forests was such 
as no power of description can delineate. We stood before an 
indefinite extent of woods of pure transparent ice on which the sun 
streamed down his rays, flashing through an atmosphere of intense 
cold and sparkling clearness, to be reflected back in ten thousand 
prismatic and changing hues, and the crushing murmur, as the wind 
swept over the forest and waved and agitated its mighty depths 
sounded like the distant and fitful roar of ocean. 

The whole country, observed at once from any elevated point of 
view while under this transformation, was glorious beyond utterance. 
It lay beneath the eye, a world of transparent gems, blazing with the 
light thrown on it in showers through an atmosphere of excessive 
purity and brilliance. We gazed upon a perfect fairy land, glittering 
with supernatural effulgence, its air fanned by the white wings of 
etherial spirits, its luxuriant crystal vegetation and its bowers of me- 
tallic foliage the scenes of their principal sports and revelries. The 
earth seemed one vast ocean of inspissated light, lashed into foam 
over its whole surface, its white spray dancing in the air, its crusted 
waves here and there whirled and columned into a water-spout, and 
springing upwards, a magnificent torrent of sparkling drops, to flame 
for one moment in its agitated splendor, and again to fall upon the 
bosom of the deep. ‘The world before us was so gloriously 
bright, so unearthly and resplendent in its beauty, that the eye could 
not detect the visible horizon ; the line of separation at times was abso- 
lutely lost, earth mingled with heaven, nor was it possible to perceive 
where the radiant outline of the one melted into the white cloud and 
the pure azure of the other. We looked forward to the shining 
land of Beulah, and it seemed as if we had only to travel onward a 
short distance, ascending through its sacred precincts, to arrive a 
the heavenly Jerusalem beyond. The clouds which wore the solt 
and gorgeous mantle of summer, converted by the sunbeams into 
rolling volumes of fleecy brilliance, mingled and melted away @ 
the horizon into forests and mountains, that shone almost with @ 
brighter effulgence. 

The morning rays fell upon this scene with unutterable glory. Its 
splendor continued to increase till the sun reached the meridian, an 
then his beams descending more nearly vertical upon the gem-cla 
hills and plains and forests, rendered the light, as it lay upon the 
crystal drapery and the starry fretwork, almost intolerable. Then his 
rays gradually dropped into a horizontal direction, till he parted from 
a world apparently on fire with his glory, and set behind the ewe 
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crested mountains, amidst the wide sea of purple, rosy and golden 
hues, in which the clouds, the mountain tops, the forests, the whole 
hemisphere, seemed to be bathed and melted and floating away in 
soft and indistinct forms of mellow magnificence. ‘Then evening 
came to give the scene the tinge and character of its own delicate 
and silent beauty. The stars danced and quivered awhile in restless 
flashes in the cold, blue depths, but the moon soon rode high in the 
heavens “sole regent of the night,” and shone mildly upon the 
few light clouds that now sailed slowly over the sky, and dropped 
her quiet, silver paleness of lustre on the landscape beneath, so 
gemmed, that it seemed to vie with the universe above in the beauty 
of its jewelry. The elms, with their boughs so gracefully arched 
and festooned by the heavy and thickly-studded crystals, now stood 
in the moon-beams, like jets d’eaw of liquid diamond, springing in 
perpetual fulness from the earth, and suddenly arrested and suspend- 
ed, motionless in the atmosphere, by some mighty, instantaneous 
spell, in the very act of falling again into its bosom. ‘There they 
stood, forms of such exceeding loveliness, that the mind could hardly 
persuade itself that appearances so celestial, so ravishing to the sight, 
could be any thing more than momentary phantoms, deceitful illu- 
sions of the imagination, too brilliant not to pass away like a wreath 
of white shadowy vapour. Yet there they stood, and the eye was 
never wearied with gazing on them in their calm, sleeping, perfect 
beauty, bathed in the clear, soft, still moonlight, that lay upon them 
like a mantle of fresh dew over the foliage of summer. If you 
looked through one of them at the blue heaven, your eye seemed to 
have just lighted for the first time on a vast cluster of stars, that had 
newly sprung into existence together, to fill a vacant spot in the vault 
of the universe. In proportion as they receded from the vision these 
objects became more indistinct and mingled in their beauty, trees 
melted into forests of grey light, and forests melted away in pale, 
and silvery, and misty obscurity, and the eye gradually passed to 
enjoy the quiet repose in the undulating swell of the varied horizon, 
and to dwell long on the dim and sombre magnificence in the faint 
outline of the far, far distant mountains. 

Towards the close of an afternoon in one of the cold, sparkling 
days, during which this glorious scene remained to us, I climbed to 
the summit of Mount Prospect, (an expressive though not a classical 
hame,) and there waited till sunset. It was with some labor that I 
reached the highest elevation, but the sublime pleasure I experienced 
Would have almost repaid me even for a journey to the summit of 

ont Blanc. The scene which ensued is beyond the power of 
any earthly dialect, or the utmost portraiture of earthly colors to 
delineate.” If the genius of Salvator and Claude were combined 
and harmonized in the bosom of one man, it would quail under the 
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attempt to throw upon the canvass such gorgeous, such unequalled 
magnificence. 

My situation enabled me to command a circumference of prospect 
so unbounded that the vision could hardly travel to its uttermost 
extent. From around the foot of the elevated hill, on the summit 
of which I stood, arose, with a gradual and beautiful ascent, an 
immense amphitheatre of hill and dale, woodland and open plain, 
dotted with farmhouses and villages, and covered thick with the icy 
and transparent incrustation, which lay upon the face of all nature 
beneath the light of heaven, like a pellucid veil, woven continuous 
from an infinite quantity of gems of all brilliant colors and costly 
water. ‘Terrace after terrace, clothed in this magnificent robe of 
variegated lustre ascended and melted away in a still loftier and 
wider and more grand and distant swell, till they seemed piled into 
the very heavens; and mountain rose far behind mountain and faded 
into indistinct shapes of grey, undulating vapor, till at last the whole 
grand outline imperceptibly mingled with the clouds. Behind me 
to the east stretched a long line of gentle declivities, whose sum- 
mits and western sides seemed all on fire in the splendor of the 
evening sun, affording a fine contrast with the gloom of the valley 
and forest here and there interspersed between them, and now and 
then completely enveloped in the rapidly descending and changing 
shadows. Far beyond lay the bay of Salem, distinguishable only 
as a narrow strip, almost a thread of light, betwixt the broken and 
waving outline of the land at either end and before it. Imagination 
carried the vision still farther forth, till I could view the tumultuous 
sea in its restless agitation, and the white sails flitting over the bosom 
of the mighty waters. Around the whole of this almost limitless 
landscape, the eye roved bewildered with its beauty, and the mind, 
enrapt with admiration, knew not where to stay or how to marshal 
the multitude of its thick-coming fancies. Here the vision rested 
on an interminable forest of evergreen, whose dark hue struggled 
through the brilliance with which it was invested, producing a beau- 
tiful contrast, in its rich sombre magnificence, to the fantastic splen- 
dor around it. There it fell upon an open meadow or a vast field 
of tufted bushes and brakes, that looked like a flood of material 
light, whose surface was agitated all over by some invisible commo- 
tion, into one bright cloud of dewy spray, dashed into the air and 
glittering in the sunbeams, a perpetual sheet of white, crisped, daz 
zling foam. Now it glanced over the broad roof of some solitary 
farmhouse, burnished like a plate of steel, or over a cluster of build- 
ings flaming in the sun’s fiery rays, like palaces of solid phosphorus. 
Again the eye would commence its gaze at the foot of the elevation, 
on the summit of which it seemed the centre of the whole scene, 
and ascend gradually from point to point in the sublime amphithea- 
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tre, till it passed the earth’s horizon, and was lost insensibly in the 
depths of heaven’s azure, or the bosom of the snowy clouds. 

The interchange of light and shade upon the landscape as the 
flying clouds ‘ now hid and now revealed the sun,’ was wonderfully 
picturesque. ‘The detighted eye followed the shadows as they 
slowly sailed over the scene, chased in immediate pursuit by the 
sunbeams, and successively throwing their dark veil to sadden the 
glitter of hill and dale, woodland and meadow, village and forest. 
Again, enveloped, itself, in the gloom, the eye looked forth where the 
sun at a distance broke from the vapor, and poured down through 
the cold, clear atmosphere a shower of radiance strongly contrasted, 
on the earth’s crystal surface, with the confused masses of shade 
which were flying before it. Here and there also, as the sun lev- 
elled his rays more horizontally across the hemisphere, a towering 
hillock, itself floating in light, cast a long, dim shadow over the 
space behind it, and again in its own turn became darkened by the 
intervening form of some fire-crested peak in its front. 

Over all this expanse of earthly glory the vault of heaven spread 
out its sublime arch, arrayed in a gorgeous drapery of clouds and a 
richness and variety of coloring, such as I have seldom witnessed. 
The clouds hung in the pure ether, combining the fleecy, fanciful 
shapes of summer softness and profusion, with the wild characteris- 
ties of wintry majesty and grandeur. ‘Their forms were perpetually 
changing ;—now a wild, mountainous crag melted into a soft and 
delicate undulation, and again a rolling volume of snowy down broke 
into dark, threatening masses of heavy and ragged magnificence. 
Their coloring changed as often as their forms. Now they floated 
in gold and shone like an army of angels; now they seemed dipped 
in purple, which the next moment deepened into crimson, and now 
they rolled outwards in white, silvery masses, and again changed 
before the eye in all the colors of the rainbow. 

And now, as it drew towards the mellow moment of sunset, they 
began to be tinged with dyes of unutterable richness and beauty. 
‘Hues that have words, and speak to you of heaven,’ spread them- 
selves fast and full over all the western horizon. The clear sky 
towards its verge, which presented, a few moments before, a most 
brilliant gold, now looked an infinite flood of liquid carmine, through 
which the clouds floated soft and slow like islands of the blest. As 
they lay there, receding and diminishing behind each other in regular 
Perspective, so distant, so silent, and in such deep and tranquil re- 
pose, they seemed a visible symbol of infinity, and impressed upon 
the mind a forcible idea of the limitless. the eternal. In the pre- 
sence of such a scene, 


“ Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.” 
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Our excited imaginations realize the thoughts in that wonderful 
Socratic ode of Wordsworth, 


“ Our souls have sight of that immortal sea, 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither,— 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


As the sun dropped towards the horizon, the clouds, like courtiers 
in the train of a mighty potentate, gathered themselves around him 
to receive upon their gorgeous and fleecy volumes the reflection of 
his setting grandeur. It was a scene surpassing all conception. 
They had piled themselves before him in such deep masses as to 
cover the whole landscape in shadow, but as they had risen out of 
the west, their lower line of surface presented a smooth, continuous, 
unbroken fringe of purple and silver all around the hemisphere, (an 
effect often witnessed at sunset,) betwixt which and the horizon be- 
neath it, was left a comparatively narrow strip of sky, perfectly 
clear, save here and there a small tuft of cloud, flushed through with 
mingled tints of crimson and gold, and almost lost in the depths of 
the infinite sea. Into this space the sun was to emerge in parting 
splendor from the vapors which had intercepted his rays, look forth 
once more in flashing radiance on the gemmed scene _ beneath him, 
and then sink majestically bebind the mountains. As he declined 
towards the lower edge of the fringed veil of cloud, a torrent of 
light, preceding his appearance to the eye of the spectator, streamed 
down upon the most distant skirts of the horizon, and for an instant 
seemed to stand in the sky, condensed into a column, and connect- 
ing the line of cloud above with the mountain tops below, like the 

illar of fire which shone before Israel by night in the wilderness. 
Then it expanded all round the circular verge, and for a few mo- 
ments was reflected to the eye, though in ‘the chastened, yellow 
gleam of sunset, with a brightness almost too excessive to be be- 
held. It diffused itself into a misty haze of more sober splendor as 
it moved gradually farther onward from the distance, and as the sun 
fell nearer and nearer to the open sky, and commanded a broader 
and broader prospect over the earth, the flood of light descended 
lower and more rapidly downward on the vast amphitheatre, gleam- 
ing from summit to summit, from terrace to terrace, bathing every 
object through its wide sweep in the fresh, dewy coloring of sunset, 
and investing the ice-encrusted scene with a tenfold gorgeousness- 
The torrent of sunbeams continued to roll down towards the foot 
of the mountain, and I enjoyed the grandeur of its progress for some 
moments before it bathed the summit on which I stood. Then the 
sun looked sublimely over the whole magnificent expanse, and then 
melted away behind the western verge, imparting a momentary 
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gleam of the richest sunset splendor to the outline of the distant 
mountains, but leaving the glories he had thrown upon the earth’s 
surface to be again traversed and eclipsed by the dim evening 
shadows. I remained to gaze during the short but beautiful reign 
of the wintry twilight, after which the cold and clear, though as yet 
moonless night swiftly enveloped all objects in its doubtful obscurity. 
And then I turned my steps homewards—my mind elevated by the 
wonderful scene which had come and passed so rapidly before me— 
but reflecting, as I looked up with comparatively indifferent feelings 
to the spangled evening sky, on the strange coldness to the beauties 
of nature which creeps upon our souls as the sensitive feelings of 
youth sadden and harden into manhood; remembering that there 
was a time when my heart would dance within me at the simple 
vision of the deep blue sky, hung in its arch of unadorned sub- 
limity over my head, though now it requires a more various, and I 
almost suspect, a more artificial and fantastic scene to move me. 
How do we neglect to lay our souls open to the impressions which 


a receive from the grandeur and beauty of the external 
world ! 


THE DREAM OF FAME. 


A youna, glad creature floated in my dream ! 

It was the depth of summer and the winds 

Fainted beneath the sunlight. Flowers gave out 
Their last warm breath of fragrance, then closed up 
Their blushing bosoms as they fain would die ! 

The noon came slowly on, and the sun rode 

High in his burning chariot, whilst the earth, 
Thirsty and parch’d, seemed languishing and dead! 


There was a shaded hollow, by the side 

Of a dark gliding river, over which 

A willow leant and quiver’d. On the green 
Of this secluded cove, a youthful form 

Was thrown in graceful negligence. “T'was one 
Who had looked deeper into nature's paths 
Than may be well for early intellect ; 

One whose intense and spiritual thirst 

For wisdom and philosophy, had lent 

A keener vision to his thoughtful glance 
Than dwells with tame and ordinary man. 
His features were unripen’d as his years, 
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But the deep meaning of his thin, red lip, 

The calm and dreamy languor of his eye, 

And the abstracted manner, all bespoke 

The mys‘ery of wind, the godlike gift 

Of a high intellect. He lay and mused! 

The cool winds crept along his brow and toy’d 
With his luxuriant hair ; the shadows cast 
Their dusky wings around him ; Zephyrs fann’d 
The tall grass and his temples, and his thoughts 
Mellowed and changed and grew more indistinct 
Until they took the color of Sleep’s world. 


And he was wrapt in sleep. A figure rose 

Oat of the busy crowd and beckon’d him 

To wander with her. Suddenly ‘twas night— 
The moon shone out and the bright stars stood forth 
Gazing upon the calm and sleeping world! 

He thought it was a dream, but could not shake 
The stupor from his sense. Elenor, 

For so he called the being, seem’d as one 

Whom he had known and worshipped for long years! 
And so they wander’d on thro’ that clear night 
Like two bright stars, that liv’d but in the light 
The other shed, and faded when a cloud 
Shadowed the other’s beauty. Thus they pass’d 
For hours together rapt in the excess 

Of most delirious rapture. Then a cloud 

Came o’er the bright moon,—suddenly a moan, 
Was heard among the far-off forest trees. 

As of a smother’d whirlwind. Elenor 

Grew pale and trembled, and her bosom heaved 
As she clung wildly to the youthful form 

And panted like a dove upon his breast. 

Nearer and still more near the whirlwind came. 
The stars closed up the lids of their bright eyes, 
And ever and anon the thunder’s voice 

Roared like the knell of time. The hurricane 
Roll'd in its angry wrath, and trees and shrubs 
Wrench’d from the startled earth were borne aloft 
Like the pale leaves of Autumn. Suddenly 

A fierce and scathing flash of lightning fell 

Upon the brow of beauty! The wind died 

And the clouds pass’d from the moon’s silver face, 
As theyouth press’d a corse to his sick heart ! 


Then the scene changed. He had gone forth with men. 
Ambition was his idol, and the praise 
Of the false world had madden’d his young soul. 
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He thirsted for a name—immortal fame 

And the vain-glorious pageantry of power— 
And coveted the might of intellect. 

He scann'd the heart’s deep mysteries, and went 
A wanderer to drear and distant climes— 

Trod Asia’s burning desert, and beheld 

The wonders of Pompeii, and the waste 

That crumbled o’er Jerusalem. He bow’d 
Before old Pagan altars—trod defiles 

Where death stood grinning terribly, and saw 
The recreant sons of the first murderer, 

And the eternal monument of Lot. 

Than he returned a lean and haggard man, 
Wasted with toil and desolate at heart. 

The beings of his youth! oh where were they? 
The glad-eyed creature, his yourg Elenor— 
The brother of his soul—his early friend— 

** Oh where are they ?” and echo answered “ where!” 
Then Fame came to him. On his wither’d brow 
She placed her shining garland, and her voice 
Rung in his ears a shout of deep applause. 

He tore the wreath away—it bow d him down 
And wearied him—he closed his heart and ears 
To the deep tones of praise, for sycophants 
Bore echoes in their voices, and confused 

The hoary headed wanderer’s faculties ! 

And this he said is fame! and turn’d away 

To a sequestered village and pour’d out 

The remnant of his days in deeds of peace! 


Lightly the veil of sleep passed from the youth, 
And turning his mind’s eye upon his heart 
He ponder’d long upon his changeful dream ! 


Philadelphia. R. M. 


THE SCIENCE OF CRITICISM SYSTEMATIZED, 
or, 
THE ART OF REVIEWING MADE EASY. 


Modern reviewing may be defined the art of bringing forward, 
under patronage of the author we pretend to criticise, our own misty 
speculations in regard to some favorite or indifferent subject, on 
Which our own minds have hammered a good deal more, perhaps 
@ good deal less, than usual. A talent at writing for reviews may 
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be defined the faculty of taking occasion, from the appearance of 
any literary or scientific work, to usher into being a series of stupid 
reflections, that must inevitably have occurred to every dull man’s 
mind on the slightest perusal of its pages. The business of a mod- 
ern reviewer is like that of certain insects, who are led by the guid- 
ance of instinct to deposit their spawn on the carcass of some no- 
bler animal. [t may also be likened to the operations of that species 
of the feathered tribe y’clept cuckoo, which, either from indolence, 
or want of ingenuity in itself, most impudently lays its eggs in the 
nests of its more industrious neighbors. 

And yet the motives that actuate a reviewer of the modern school 
are strong enough to set on fire minds of the most terrific energy, 
They are principally the two most powerful springs of action that 
ever exerted an influence over all our miserable world—the love of 
fame, and the love of money—the one, the source of all pride, envy, 
jealousy and contention; the other, the root of all evil. To be 
sure, a reviewer sometimes writes for the purpose of puffing a 
friend’s nonsense into notice 3 and sometimes with other ostensible 
views, equally praiseworthy; but self, in some shape or other, is 
always at the bottom. And then, too, what is still more to be 
lamented, the crabbed, rancorous wretches often write out of the 
pure gall of envy and revenge, and would be glad if they could dip 
the pen in the very heart’s blood of their sensitive victims. And, 
worse yet, they write not unfrequently, even the hoary headed serb- 
blers, in order to indulge their own vanity in displaying the strength 
and keenness of their satire, the venom and bitterness of their ridi- 
cule, and their skill in the use of these terrible weapons ;—regarding 
the young and trembling author, whose sensibilities they are torturing 
so rudely, with about as much indifference as the philosopher ex- 
hibits in trying the intensity of his galvanic apparatus on the naked 
nerves in the limb of a dead frog. They handle their pens with as 
much vain and cool complacency in this malignant work, as the sur- 
geons do their dissecting knives in the midst of the crowded lecture 
room. This, however, is not so often the case as it used to be, for 
the public, in our country at least, will not bear it. 

A reviewer often writes, too, out of pure fun, and sometimes (it 
is possible) out of pure patriotism; sometimes, perhaps, he pours 
forth out of the fulness of a generous indignation ; and sometimes, 
out of his love of literature and the arts. But generally it is fame 
and money—fame, either in getting the credit of writing a fine 
article on some other man’s work, which he knows nothing about, 
or in enjoying the praise which he has secretly bestowed upon @ 
work of his own, about which he knows, if possible, still less ;— 
and as to money, of that we shall speak presently. 
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Just consider what a glory, what a dignity waits on the assertion, 
‘this gentleman writes for the American Quarterly’—*‘ that for the 
North American,’---‘ that for the Southern Review,’ and—paulo ma- 
‘ora canamus—this one for the American Monthly! hy! ’tis 
enough to turn any man’s head—if one could be found which had 
not previously undergone that catastrophe. ‘These assertions, more- 
over, contrary to the established character of other rumors, have a 
fixed reputation for veracity, since they are known to have come, in 
almost all cases, originally from the very writer of the article or ar- 
ticles in question. 

And then as to the money ; in this respect, to be sure, the re- 
viewer’s satisfaction depends in a great measure on the liberality of 
the editor; but yet, let the close-fistedness of that gentleman be 
what it may, if he pays anything, the reviewer’s delight is on the 
whole. very desirable. Only think how nectarious to step into the 
publisher’s officiana, on the appearance of a new number of some 
periodical of the day, and walk out again, the pockets heavy with 
real, solid pelf—bank notes being the same thing—or to receive an 
epistle congratulatory, announcing the publication of one’s long ex- 
pected article, and displaying a whole handful of bright bills in ex- 
change for the musty coinage of one’s own pericranium. ‘The re- 
viewer's glee is apt, indeed, to be somewhat damped by the editor’s 
skill in detecting and subtracting quotations, which run up often in 
the end to a most mortifying quantity ; and his ire, too, is very apt 
to be excited by the frightful ravages made in his manuscript with 
the blots and scissors of the aforesaid cerberus, that, like Hotspur’s 
tiver, have 


Come me cranking in, 
And cut me, from the best of all my land, 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 


But then, notwithstanding all this and other grievances, the review- 
er’s complacency is generally quite considerable—quite upon the 
broad grin. Let.me see ; the Southern Review pays two dollars a 
page, the American Quarterly two, the North American one, the 
American Monthly Oh me felicem! me nimium fortunem !—if I 
do but realize my golden expectations. 

Under the influence of all these motives, so indefatigable is this 
class of literati in searching out occasion for the exercise of their 
intellectual activity, that the very ashes of the dead are exhumed at 
stated periods, whenever there happens a dearth of living authors, 
(and, indeed, whenever they please, for this latter circumstance is of 
such a nature as has long since ceased to exist,) and made the sub- 
fet of their interesting speculations, which come forth thus venera- 

ly captionized to the public eye. Every ancient author of celeb- 


"ity, good or bad, great or little, could he survey the offspring of his 
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genius in its present situation, would find it affording the means of 
subsistence to multitudes, who grow rich even on his absurdities, and 
fatten on the offals of his intellect. If the philosophers who inhabit 
the Elysian fields are permitted to take cognizance of affairs in this 
terrestrial sphere of mundane opacosity, I think it must have afforded 
them a roar of laughter at the expense of his Ciceronian Majesty, 
when they beheld the senator’s treatise, De Republica, pulled out 
from the dust of ages, and undergoing dissection at the hands of a 
whole tribe of literary anatomists, who thus dare to infest the conse- 
crated tabernacles of departed authors. In the modern age, every 
writer, who exhibits to the world the dreams of his fancy or the 
labors of his understanding, may consider himself not only as the 
benefactor of those who love to banquet on the feast of wit and 
learning, but as the preserver from absolute starvation of a multi- 
tude, who thrive beneath the shadow of literary greatness. He may 
even console himself that the very abortions of his intellect are not 
useless, but may often prove a windfall to the hungry reviewers. 

Under these circumstances it may seem surprising that an art of 
such extensive importance, while almost every science can boast its 
teachers and professors, should be left open to the practice of every 
untutored scribbler. Even in the present age of outrageous im- 
provement, a seminary for the education of youthful reviewers 
would undoubtedly be an important step towards a perfect cultiva- 
tion of the human intellect. But that selfishness, which is always 
the predominating quality in human nature, will seldom permit men 
to commence an institution of which posterity alone is to reap the 
benefit. It is therefore a happy circumstance that the qualification 
for a reviewer of the modern school are neither uncommonly emt- 
nent, nor singular, nor difficult to be attained. 

In the first place, he is never required to instruct the public in the 
slightest degree as to the contents of the volume, whose title he 
may think fit to place at the head of his sage meditations. So 
far as the nature of the book is concerned, this title acts like a guide- 
board where two ways meet, with the name of some important place 
painted out in flaming characters, but with no fingered hand to point 
the poor traveller to his road, and no number of miles by which he 
can calculate the length of his journey. The nature of the reviewers 
9 a is determined, not by the character or object of the work 
before him, but by the subject which may chance to be at the mo 
ment tumbling in his mind, and by the peculiar form which his dull- 
ness may be pleased to asume. 

Accordingly, the very same volume, as it comes under the inspec 
tion of reviewers in different parts of the world, may be the occasion 
of a thousand speculations, all different from one another, and 
equally unconnected with the nature of the work, which introduces 
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them to public observation. ‘The same identical work may perhaps 
roduce in one continent a monstrous dissertation on the Established 
Church, the Duke of Wellington’s administration, the Priuciples of 
Taste, the Poor Laws, the London University, or the best Method of 
Cultivating Potatoes ;—and in the cther, on the Tariff, the North-East- 
ern boundary, the Greeks, Bumble-Bees, and Chief Justice Marshall. 

It is never in any manner necessary for the reviewer to employ 
argument or solid reasoning. ‘These would often be very trouble- 
some for him to handle, and besides, he may not always find them 
ready at hand. He has seldom occasion to use them. Broad 
assertion and flat denial are altogether sufficient either for maintaining 
his own opinions or refuting those of his opponent. ‘The grand maxim 
which lies at the foundation of all periodical criticism is that a review 
can do no wrong. Impudence is therefore a very fundamental qual- 
ification for the modern reviewer. He must be able to overwhelm 
and astonish by the mere quantity of his lies and absurdities. He 
must be able to push his own speculations directly in the teeth and 
eyes of his author’s plainest sentiments, and support them with an 
obstinate determination never to retract or yield. For this purpose he 
must render them utterly devoid of all sense and reason, (though it 
was not necessary to mention this direction) and clothe them in unin- 
telligible jargon that each reader may most plainly believe they con- 
tain something too deep for his limited understanding to fathom. 

As to extensive learning—it might be supposed very essential for 
one who has to decide on the merit of performances in every region 
of literature and science—but no—a reviewer may do excellently 
well without erudition, provided he has just self-confidence enough 
to discourse wisely and profoundly on subjects, about which he is 
totally ignorant. If at any time he should find it convenient to make 
a display of knowledge, he may consult the Encyclopedia, and bring 
up the rear of his profound researches with a powerful phalanx of 
pathos, eloquence, sentiment and wit, glittering and sparkling all over 
with Greek, Latin, Italian, Dutch, French, Russian, Sanscrit and 
Indian quotations. He must never translate any thing which he 
quotes, though it be from the unknown language spoken in Capt. 
Symmes’ hole, (rest be with the poor man!) for what can be more 
offensive to the pride of the reader than to have his author tell him 
he cannot read the languages as well as himself? This is very con- 
venient ; for the reviewer, even if called upon, would not always be 
able to translate what he has quoted, and he need never be afraid 
of being detected in a blunder, for the reader would rather pass it 
by in total obscurity as to its contents, than acknowledge his igno- 
rance by asking its meaning or consulting the translation. 

_ Digression is a great beauty in the modern review. It is therefore 
‘portant that the reviewer exhibit the most unequivocal demonstra- 
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tions of circumlccutory skill. Nor is it absolutely necessary that he 
be always able to retrace the path of his digression to its Starting 
point, since he may very gracefully jump over its inwicate windings 
with a— But-to-return-to-our-author,” or some such comprehensive 
exclamation. 

Your reviewer must be endowed with a wonderfully microscopic 
mental vision that he may be enabled to detect and dwell upon those 
important errors in an author’s work, which the most careful and 
attentive reader would pass by as blemishes unworthy of observation ; 
for there would certainly be neither utility nor propriety in comment- 
ing on those glaring imperfections, which could not but be noticed 
with disgust by every man of common discernment and delicacy of 
taste. In fine he should be an accomplished hypercritic. 

For his style, it should be various and unsettled as the colours of 
the chameleon; exhibiting at times “ all the contortions of the sybil 
without her inspiration,” and looking like a barren field of old half- 
burned stumps ; at others, pretending to be very straight-forward and 
business-like, and degenerating into colloquial familiarity and care- 
lessness—now abounding with a pert and flippant humor that con- 
stitutes the essence of modern satirical wit, and now drowned in an 
abundance of golden and richly flowing epithets, which constitutes 
the beautiful, and again inflated with bombastic diction and an 
affected intricacy in the construction of sentences, which will easily 
pass for the sublime. 

Towards an author of acknowledged genius, whose works have 
long occupied a place in the public mind, the manner should be one 
of deferential and adoring homage, mingled with conceited pride in 
peng out the blemishes and defects even of the mighty in intel- 
ect. ‘To the youth of family, whose genius has just crept from its 
standing-stool, it should be the very pomposity of condescending kind- 
ness and generous protection ;—unless, indeed, the reviewer be very 
strong, in which case he may come down upon the noble author’s 
head with a torrent of abusive satire, that will establish his own repu- 
tation for independence and ability. In this case however, he must 
take care lest, the noble author’s ire being too terribly excited, he 
turn upon the reviewer and give him such a beating as neither he 
nor the world around him will ever forget. To the man whom 
nobody knows, nor has ever heard of, the manner of the reviewer 
should be contempt, scurrility, and sarcasm. 

Other  seuipe there are, which go to make up the character 
of a perfect reviewer, but it would be somewhat tedious to enume- 
rate them ; and besides, I have contrived a set of formulas adapted 
to the review of any work, in almost every department of literature 
and science, on a simple reference to which, if the gaps be filled up 
by following out the different trains of stupidity alluded to, a first 
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rate review may be executed, in a tenth part of the time usually 
consumed, and with very little labor, either physical or intellectual— 
indeed, without even the trouble of perusing the book in question, 
any farther than the title-page. 1 had thoughts of constructing a 
literary force-pump for the same purpose, or of applying to this ob- 
‘ect the modern improvements in steam ; but upon second thoughts, 
recollecting that some reviewers would be unable to understand the 
operation of a machine constructed upon scientific principles, I pre- 
ferred, on the whole, my excellent formulas, which possess this very 
great advantage, that the greatest dunce may use them. ‘The fol- 
lowing may serve as specimens. | 

(For a History.) ‘The History of ————, from the year to 
the year Philadelphia. Carey, Lea and Carey. pp. 1250. 
1829. Never was there any period of time—important events 
which—wonderful men, who—interesting recollections, which— 
Italian refinement—censpiracy, which—Livy—Tacitus—Hume— 
Gibbon—Roman Empire very extensive—Voltaire used to say—we 
think—To illustrate our position by a familiar example—To return 
to our subject—Cicero—our author—We imagine—We are very 
sure—. 

(For a Tour through the couatry of the ————.) 2 vols. 8vo. 
With engravings. Hilliard, Gray and Co. People of America— 
rapid improvement—Lithographic engraving—Pendleton—Senne- 
felder—F'ine arts—delicacy of taste—return to our author—manu- 
facture of silk stockings—condition of the poor—we cannot but 
anticipate the period—Bacon—Milton—Virgil—Aris- 
fotie. 

(Fora Novel.) Spirit of the age—march of improvement—rapid 
progression—system of education, which—Dr. Johnson, who— 
adaptation of fiction, which—American writers—human nature— 
Shakspeare—common life—Sir Walter Scott—Fielding—Richard- 
son—Smollet—proof of our theory—Our author—plot thickens— 
intricacy —character—consistency—goes too far—does not go far 
enough—Moliere says—on the whole we think—nature—poetry— 
real life—romance—metaphysics—nothing can be more true—still 
we think—, 

(For a book of poems—author unknown.) Beautiful binding— 
preface—perused this volume—high expectations—miserably dis- 
appointed—prosaic sonnets—wretched stanzas—following verses, 
however,—talent which—Juvenal observes—seems to be a young 
man who—sincerely advise—honest calling—. 

(For another book of poems—author known.) Long before the 
public as a poet—originality —depth—sublimity—beauty—genius— 
wonderful—-ex 
ton—Shakspeare—Spenser—Chaucer—depth of feeling —Ho- 
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race—pathos of expression—Virgil—beautiful imagery—Homer— 
poetry of nature—Longinus—do not imagine—exalted powers— 
nevertheless—venture to observe—metaphysical—speculative 
word be, for instance—following extract illustrate our remarks—we 
think—T'asso—We imagine—Ariosto—beg pardon—Cicero—., 

(For a work on Mineralogy.) Creation of the world—deluge— 
Mosaical account—fossil remains—Cuvier—horizontal strata —earth- 
quakes—gradual arrangement of crystalline particles—alluvial for- 
mations—proof of our theory—Brogniart—Sir Humphrey Dayy— 
to return to our author—we hope—we think—we expect—to con- 
clude—. 

(For a work on Theology.) Liberal inquiry—enlightened views 
—spirit of religion—reformation, grand thing—Luther—St. Paul— 
fanaticism—Bible—flood of light—excellent book—our author— 
following beautiful extract---we remember----we look forward----we 
are confident----. 

(For a work on Education.) Peculiar spirit of the age---march 
of mind-----Monitorial system of instruction----Pestalozzi----infant 
schools---Boston high school for girls---Mr. Bailey---Warren Col- 
burn---Hamiltonian system---accounts which---children who---deep, 

ractical importance----theory---experiment----mental discipline---- 
Round Hill School----Cambridge University----. 

(For a work on Philology,) Author---one of those men who--- 
cares of----anxieties of-----work which----German Universities---- 
German criticism---Wolfe---Schweighauser---Schleusner---Hayne--- 
Grammatical profundity---but the work which---folio edition---orien- 
tal---Rabbi Ben Melech---Schultens---Gensenius---De Sacy---to re- 
turn to our author---modern philology---we promise ourselves---In 
fine we cannot but hope----. 

(For any book of Travels.) Adam and Eve probably the first 
travellers---Noah---Shem, Ham, Japheth---Cadmus---Jason---Gold- 
en fleece---Aristotle---to continue our remarks---Columbus a great 
traveller----Captain Cook----circumnavigation of the world at that 
time very difficult business----German travellers----Burkhardt----to 
continue our researches---Africa very bad for travellers---Mungo 
Park---Ledyard---Sparks’s Life very good book---Our author---&c. 
&ce. &e. 


THE FIRST DAYS OF AUTUMN. 


How beautiful thy mien 
O Autumn! while the laughing sun yet beams 
Upon the hills and vales, and golden gleams 
Light up the heavens serene. 
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The First Days of Autumn. 


The breath of the sweet West— 
How gently too it lifts the drooping flowers 
That linger yet within their summer bowers, 
And joy tobecarest! 


The plashy meads are green ; 
And where the harvest of the future year 
Peeps forth, the tender germs as bright appear 
As if Spring deck’d the scene. 


The verdant mantle too, 
Which the gay seasons spread o’er all the woods, 
Seems still to cast amid their solitudes’ 

The same dense shade it threw. 


But the young copse betrays 
The frost’s cold kiss; while the pale leaves that cling 
Yet to the clustering vine, now only bring 
Remembrance of bright days— 


And every fitful blast 

That issues from its secret mountain-caves, 

To sweep the vale, and vex the trembling waves, 
Proclaims the summer past! 


Yet be not thou in haste, 
Wild Autumn! to o’ercloud the briefer day ; 
Nor from the grove its glories bear away, 
To strew them on tle waste : 


And in the hedges warm, 
And open glades, that in the sun yet smile, 
Let the soft winged tribes disport awhile 
Before the coming storm. 


Rifling the thistle’s seed, 
And scattering its bright down upon the air, 
The yellow bird, with sprightly chirp, is there, 
Nor seems my step to heed : 


While ’mid the stubble bare, 
The quail, quick startled, slily scuds along ; 
And all beside, regardless now of song, 

The season’s bounty share. 


To these the rolling year 

Is full of joy ; for when in wintry gloom 

Our fields are wrapp’d, they fly where others bloom 
To their young hearts as dear : 
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But ah, how sinks my own, 
When I the scene, yet beautiful, survey, 
And think how on the eye ‘twill fade away, 
As all I lov’d hath done! X. 


CHATTERTON. 


To the literary men of England it would (if they knew the fact) 
appear somewhat surprising that the name and writings of Chatterton 
are not more extensively known among American readers. The 
general mass of our belles lettres readers have scarcely heard of the 
name of Chatterton, a name which ought to be cited as one of the 
proudest remembrances of the power of youthful genius which ever 
existed—a name, too, which, though its owner died at the early age 
of eighteen, arrayed the antiquarian research and the learning of 
England on differing sides in one of the warmest literary contests 
which has occurred for many years. ‘The controversy with regard 
to the poems of Ossian, which Macpherson gave to the world, was 
one of much the same nature, and one which, though perhaps of 
more importance to literature and history in general, did not in its 
day excite a greater interest. 

Both these contests were struggles between the old world and the 
new, between the past and the present. Undoubted talent, rich poetic 
fancy, were the subjects in controversy. These points were allowed; 
they were, indeed, the very ground work of the dispute. ‘The only 
question was, what age was to have the merit of these productions. 
Whether they were to be ascribed to the untutored genius of antiqui- 
ty, or to the more polished and refined efforts of modern poets. 

hen we speak of the latter, we of course refer to the general ad- 
vance of the literature of the age, and the indirect influence which 
that advance had upon the authors who were subject to its power ; 
for with regard to Chatterton, at Ieast since the poems which he 
published have been decided by the unanimous voice of the literary 


- world to be his own forgeries, we must admit that his writings were 


the mere outpourings of his own wonderful mind, to which an accl- 
dental course of reading had given a peculiar and most beautiful 
coloring, and one which was altogether unassisted by the advantages 
of a liberal education. 

The particular incidents of the life of Chatterton, except so far 
as they are connected with his writings, are of little importance at 
present. He was born in the city of Bristol, in the year 1752. His 
father was in very narrow circumstances, being, at the highest of his 
fortunes, but the master of a free school in his native city. The 
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biographer of Chatterton, in the Collection of the British Poets, re- 
marks, “It is not quite uninteresting, although in any other case it 
might seem ridiculous, to add, that Chatterton was descended from 
a long line of ancestors who held the office of sexton of the church 
of St. Mary Redcliffe ; for it was in the muniment room of this 
church, that the materials were found from which he constructed 
that system of imposture, which has rendered his name celebrated 
and his history interesting.”” He went through the usual school rou- 
tine, at first with very little indication of the powers which he was 
afterwards to exhibit; but, towards the close of his course, he be- 
came fond of particular kinds of reading, and turned his attention 
to the study of antiquated and obsolete words. ‘He acquired,” 
says his biographer, “ at school, some knowledge of music, drawing 
and arithmetic, and with this stock was bound an apprentice to an 
attorney at Bristol for seven years.” A most promising preparatory 
education for mastering the laborious technicalities of English legal 
practice! He was then in his fifteenth year. He remained with 
little profit in his profession for nearly three years, when, at length, 
his vague threats of suicide induced his master to dismiss him from 
his service. Left thus to himself, at an early age, without employ- 
ment, and with no means of subsistence but his pen, he adventured 
forth upon the wide world of London, full of confidence in himself, 
and indulging in the wildest imaginings of the royal road to wealth 
and fame, which his unassisted and wonderful genius had laid open 
for him. How cruelly he was deceived, either in himself or his 
pretended patrons---how fatally his hopes were blasted, appear too 
plainly by the closing scene. He remained but four short months 
in London, at times imagining that affluence and honor were already 
secured, at times overpowered by poverty and despondence, when 
he made for himself a voluntary grave, as the only refuge from the 
bitterness of his disappointment. 

While he yet remained at Bristol, he became very diligent in col- 
lecting a variety of old parchment manuscripts from an ancient 
chest in the church before mentioned. These parchments contain- 
ed, as he pretended, poems and ballads, written in the time of the 
ascendancy of the house of York in England, and more particularly 
during the reign of Edward IV., to the events of which some of 
them refer. : 

There does not now exist a doubt that this story was framed for 
the purposes of the young poet, and that from his own mind were 
coined the seeming riches of the iron chest. And a most fruitful 
treasure-house did it become to him! Whatever wild vagary en- 
tered his own mind was presented to the world without risk of re- 
sponsibility, under the protection of long hallowed antiquity. It 


Proved to him as kind a friend as the angel whom Mahomet “ beck- 
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oned from above” to consecrate every unallowed passion with the 
sanction of the Deity. It contained a lay suited to every emer- 
gence---its power was narrowed or extended at the will of the mas- 
ter-spirit, as the magic tent in the Arabian tale was equally suited to 
a royal hunting party, or the unnumbered hosts of an Eastern army, 

The greater proportion of the poems of Chatterton were proba- 
bly written before he left Bristol. For we must rate his genius ac- 
cording to a more extravagant standard than has almost ever fallen 
to the lot of man, to suppose that all his writings, in the preparation 
of which he must have disturbed so often and so extensively the dust 
of antiquity, could have been completed during the short course of 
his London career, especially as, during that time, his soaring fancy 
must have been continually weighed down by the calls of penury. 
He probably removed to London for the purpose of enjoying, as he 
thought, the undoubted fruits of his past labors. ‘That his expecta- 
tions were too highly raised, was shown by the result; but it may 
well be a question to his readers of the present day, whether the 
presurnption of Chatterton or the injustice of the literary world was 
most in fault. It must be a severe trial to one who feels burning 
within his own bosom a mental superiority over the generality of his 
fellows, to be compelled to see its light unable to penetrate the mists 
in which the accidents of fortune have enveloped him, and at the 
same time to feel that, pent up as it is, it must turn for want of sus- 
tenance, and prey upon the mind which has nourished it into strength. 

The far greater part of his productions, then, both in prose and 
verse, are from the pen of a boy of seventeen, without any edu- 
cation but such as the children of the poor received in England sixty 
years ago, and the desultory knowledge which could be gained from 
the very limited collection of books (both as to number and merit) 
which a boy in his humble situation can be supposed to have had 
access to. He had, however, read about seventy volumes of his- 
tory and romance. How his attention was first turned to the study 
of Antiquities we know not. Perhaps we should not be far from 
truth in saying that his choice was the result of accident or boyish 
whim. He was most certainly a self-taught genius. ‘There was no 
encouragement from powerful patrons, there was no one to whisper 
to him the flattering tale of his intellectual superiority, and, above all, 
there was no skilful hand to direct his effusions into their proper 
channel. ‘The stream, lost as it was in the beginning of its course; 
was one of profound depth and impetuous strength ; but its wander- 
ings were as capricious as those of the mountain torrent which di- 
vides and loses its power in being diverted by the slightest obstacles 
to its path. 

His plan too was original as far as he was himself concerned. 
The walk of literature which he chose to follow was indistinctly 
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marked, having been pursued by none of his contemporaries, if we 
except, perhaps, Macpherson, in the poems of Ossian ; and these it 
is not probable that Chatterton had ever seen or heard of ; for bu- 
ried as he must have been amidst the Babel confusion of antique 
glossaries, he had but little time to spare for his own age; occupied 
as he was in pondering over those memorials of antiquity which time 
had rendered fixed, he could not direct his attention from them to 
the changes which it was every day making in the present state of 
things, and, not the least, certainly, in Chatterton’s peculiar province, 
polite literature. 

Literary forgeries were things almost unheard of during the last 
century and were therefore well calculated by their novelty to at- 
tract the attention of those who did not feel or fancy disgust at their 
falsehood. ‘The writers of the last century, whether of prose or 
poetry, had not yet learned to conceal themselves under a mask, 
which if they were sticcessful, increased the reputation of the un- 
known through the magnifying power of mystery, and which, if they 
failed, threw their literary sins upon some one of the thousand sprites 
with which, modern inversian.bas shown that terra incognita of let- 
ters is so fully peopled, aio! who are invoked from their inhabita- 
tion so often in atodern times to grace an anonymous title page. 
There have been many squeamish critics who have decried the 
poems of Chatterton on the score of their being palpable forgeries. 
They have endeavored to dishonor the poet by injuring the charac- 
ter of the man. ‘They have endeavored to render that literary fic- 
tion which is used to please the imagination a crime of the same 
nature with those forgeries which deprive us of fortune. But we 
cannot for our own parts perceive any greater want of moral feeling 
in deceptions of this kind, than in the every day practice of writing a 
tale or ballad introducing particular persons who never had exis- 
tence except in the imagination, and following tiem through all the in- 
cidents of their history. It is a privilege which we conceive belongs 
undoubtedly to every man to draw at will upon the treasures of the 
muses, and, if his motives are honorable, if he interferes with the 
rightful interests of no other persons, if he hinders no one from rid- 
ing his particular hobby according to his own pleasure, he may ap- 
pear at their shrines in any mask and make his offering under any 
name which may suit his fancy or his interest. 
_ Literary property is common to the whole world. The best title 
is that of having either created it or having been the first to appro- 
ow it while it lay open to all other searchers, as well as ourselves. 

hether we manage the prize properly, is our own risk; but as 
for the expediency and good taste of this form of literature every 
one may form such judgment as he pleases. And on this point, 
alter acquitting Chatterton of every imputation of literary dishonesty, 
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we think he was guilty of this great error of judgment. The course 
which he pursued was, perhaps, the chief cause of the disappointment 
of his hopes. 

Owing to the changes of the times, all living languages become so 
essenually altered (in their orthography, at least,) during the lapse of 
three or four centuries, that the words in common use for writing 
and speaking during the earlier, seem to the people of the later age, 
more like the members of a foreign language than the mere changes 
of dialect which time has affected. ‘Thus, in the time of Cicero, the 
language in use under the Roman kings, and during the infancy of 
the republic, had become a dead letter to the people in general, and 
was only kept alive by the curiosity and learning of antiquarians. A 
few years afterwards, during the Augustan age, the celebrated Car- 
men Saliare of King Numa was absolutely unintelligible. It requires 
a constant recurrence to a glossary for a modern English scholar to 
read the tales of Chaucer, or “the ancient version of the ballad of 
Chevy Chase. Nay, so quaint andcbsolete is the ancient phraseol- 
ogy, that we, at times, ponder,over the stanza, after we have rung 
the changes on the meaning of ever Age Ges andare as much at a loss 
to understand the sentiment and.an , ».. Sie sehtence, in the “ luci- 
dus ordo,” as a school boy while puzziiug over ar, "Icete passage in 
his Sallust or Minora. 

In this manner the English of the time of Chatterton had been a 
different language from that of the days of the Plantagenets ; and in 
his compositions, he must have felt himself fettered by his ignorance 
of the idiom and niceties of an unknown tongue. ‘To be in any 
degree ignorant of a language in which it is proposed to write, is, we 
conceive, especially in poetry, the greatest embarrassment which can 
be put in the way of the efforts of genius; and we also think it im- 
possible for a man to obtain a perfect knowledge of more than one 
language in the course of a life, and that one language must be the 
one of his childhood, of his youth, and of his manhood, the language 
in which he has always thought, which he has always been accustom- 
ed to hear, and which is connected with all his recollections and in- 
terwoven with his very existence. We could never admire the Ho- 
ratian odes of Johnson, nor do we put much faith in the Ciceronian 
Latin of Dr. Parr; and if Byron himself had fully pursued his pur- 
pose of choosing the Italian language for his poettry, we fear that 
with all its natural sweetness and with all the inspiration of the poet, 
the work would hardly have equalled the English Corsair or Childe 
Harold. We should have had a medley of English idioms with 
Italian words which could not be understood by the mass of the 


readers of one nation, and would not be read but by a very small 
portion of the other. 
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Independently, too, of the alterations of Janguage, Chatterton had 
other difficulties to contend with, owing to the necessary differences 
of feeling and thinking between his own era and that of his forgeries. 
He was obliged to become an imitator and a copyist, instead of fol- 
lowing the bent of his own genius. It was necessary that he should 
be able to breathe the spirit of antiquity into his modern composi- 
tions. If he could not do this, his writings must appear like sickly 
imitations, instead of the vigorous outpouring of the spirit of ancient 
song. ‘The truth is, that, in this species of composition, we moderns 
must endeavor to catch the tone of feeling which has now been 
buried for ages. We must endeavor to render the inflated language 
of ancient poetry familiar to the pen. This we hold to be almost 
impossible. What appears to be graceful ease in Chaucer and 
Shakspeare changes in our hands into labored affectation. As well 
might a modern soldier attempt to don the armour of proof in which 
his ancestor marched to the battles of the Roses, as a writer of the 
present day attempt to use gracefully the quaint obsolete style of the 
ancient chronicler. Chatterton was aware of this, and, in endeavor- 
ing to do justice to his subjects, he has fallen into the opposite error. 
Scott, in his Life of Byron, observes, that “* Chatterton, not consider- 
ing that in the most ancient authors scarce one word in ten has be- 
come obsolete, wrote u setof poems in which every second word was 
taken from a glossary, and necessarily remitted to one under the idea 
that he was imitating the language of the ancients.” 

There once was a taste in England, (the Europeans called it by 
the appropriate name of a “ folly”) of building new ruins, in imita- 
tion of those which were already crumbling under the grasp of time, 
and which were covered with the genuine moss and ivy of antiquity. 
The art of man, however, can never equal the workings of nature. 
Not all the artificial mouldings which the active labor of a day can 
bestow upon stone and mortar can equal the effect of the quiet lapse 
of a few fast-fleeting centuries. We may collect together the “ scraps 
and cheese-parings of antiquity,” and endeavor to arrange them into 
an harmonious whole, but a delicate observer will soon detect the 
blemishes in any structure which is thus attempted by art in mere 
mockery, as it were, of the power of time. And thus it is with lite- 
rature. No writers can so abstract themselves from the present as 
to be uninfluenced by the effects of modern education. 'They are 
out of their proper sphere when endeavoring to rake together long 
disused expressions. ‘They are guilty of literary sacrilege in dress- 
ing their modern fictions in the time honored garb of antiquity. It 
's a sin against nature to warp the mind by modes of reflection to 
which it is unaccustomed. 

Chatterton has heaped together, with the greatest profusion, the 
old words and phrases which he has found during his researches 
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into ancient English literature, but it is easy for a critical reader to 
observe the essentially modern structure of his poems when they 
are stripped of their antique ornaments. He has endeavored to add 
to the effect of his own wonderful talent, by calling in the aid of 
other times, as the later Romans, after they had lost the art of sculp- 
ture, robbed the architectural monuments of their ancestors of their 
noblest ornaments, in order to decorate the structures of their reign- 
ing princes with the specimens of an art which had degenerated with 
the degeneracy of the age. We are devoted to old books. There 
is something in the very quaintness of Burton which will bind the 
reader for hours to his vagaries. In some of the plays of Shak- 
speare, the curious roughness of the ancient style, softened as it is 
by the fire of bis own intellect, constitutes the hidden charm which 
so few duly appreciate, though every man of letters acknowledges 
the influence of the secret spell. Even a volume of Coke on Lyt- 
tleton possesses an attraction for a modern reader, apart from the 
uninteresting intricacies of the law, which is wholly owing to its be- 
ing so strongly stamped with the spirit of the age in which it was 
written. 

We pity the man who has never felt the delight which a volume 
of any of the ancient English classics can afford, even setting out of 
the question its intrinsic merit. We commend antiquarian research, 
because we consider that every new fact which is brought to light 
with respect to our forefathers, diminishes the distance between 
them and ourselves, and renders stronger and stronger every link in 
the lengthening chain which binds the past to the present. 

But the more we admire these relics of the olden time, the greater 
must be our dislike for modern imitations of them. One principal 
reason of our admiration is owing to their being the types of the 
manners of the times of their production; because, looking only to 
the present and the past, they display truly the march of improve- 
ment and the state of humanity, as the causes of the changes in 
these things are gradually developed, while the stream of time rolls 
onward towards futurity. We can enjoy the true opinions of the 
leading spirits of the age upon the age in which they lived. We do 
not, while reading their works, look back through the discoloring 
medium of the years that have intervened between their times and 
our own; but we are suddenly transported by a magic of the 1ma- 
gination similar to that physical enchantment which the genii of the 
lamp and ring used in the story of Aladdin, and placed for the mo- 
ment among the living and moving actors who in sad truth now 
survive but in memory. 

But as for these imitations of the ancients, this modern Gothic in 
literature, we fear that such works, if they are encouraged, will give 
the death-blow to romance and ancient reveries, and we cannot re- 
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frain from joining most fervently in the heart-felt exclamation of 
Jonathan Oldbuck, 


“ Lord deliver me from this Gothic generation.” 


In literature, as in other pursuits, we must adapt ourselves to the 
tastes and wants of the present age. Ours, for the present, are to 
be the graces of youth. We must be content to let posterity do 
homage to our antiquity. The only reward which is to be expected 
from the present age is that due to industry and talent. 

Chatterton, however, has the excuse of originality, and he has 
performed his task with greater success than any one would have 
believed, when the difficulty of the subject and the extreme youth 
of the writer are taken into consideration. We can only wish that 
he had chosen a plan more suited to the spirit of the age. If he 
had done so, he would not probably have experienced such bitter 
disappointment—not perhaps have brought himself to an untimely 
grave; and the efforts of his mature genius would in after times, in 
all probability, have ranked among the most precious volumes of the 
British classics. K. K. 


A MORNING ON THE ANDES. 


Arist the Andes, gorgeous, proud, 
Like islands in a sea of cloud, 

A glorious, burning main. 
The dawn of day has colored o’er 
The ocean as a golden floor, 

The hills with coral stain. 


The mountain seems above its cloud 
A giant standing in its shroud, 
A frozen wave of earth; 
The mists, a silvery curtain, spread 
Above a universe of dead, | 
Just dawning into birth. 


The circling sun is sparkling up, 

A drop from glory’s foaming cup, 
A shield of polished gold, 

To waste upon a waiting world 

The radiance of its wing unfurled, 
As in the days of old. 
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The thunder-anthem peals around 
The firm, uplifted rock-ribbed ground, 
Like a free earthquake’s tone ; 
And see the sky re-echoes well— 
As caverns answer to a bell— 
Its wild and swelling moan. 


A mountain rock just trembles on 

The precipice, as when at dawn 
Poises the mounting sun ; 

And now it leapeth, and the sound 

From shore to shore goes sweeping round— 
It never will be done! 


It breaks away to distant isles, 
It sweeps through consecrated piles, 
Through forests old and strong ; 
Like winds careering in their scorn, 
Till every substant thing is torn— 
So passeth this along. 


Eagles, with lustre on their wings, 
Come up in pride from earthly things— 
In scorn pass they the sun ; 
And wheel away to the brilliant skies 
As spirits melt into paradise— 
Their journeying scarce begun. 


How small seem human pomp and power, 
From where those hoary mountains tower, 
These thrones of solid land! 


Empire on empire goeth down— 


The monarch and his jewelled crown— 
But these unshaken stand— 


Fit emblems of His power—who stept 
From glory, while the clements slept 
And fram’d this shining sphere ; 
Fit emblems of His power, who when 
The chosen time shall come again, 
Will leave no semblance here. 


J. O.R. 
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MR. CLAY. 


Ir is a consequence flowing from the nature of our institutions, 
that the character and estimate of individuals, of high merit, we 
might almost say their positive power and influence, depend little on 
the possession of office. A more striking proof of the truth of this 
remark need not be wished, than is furnished in the case of him, 
whose name we have placed at the head of this article. In the five 
and twenty years during which Mr. Clay has been occupied in 
public offices, there has never been a moment, in which so great a 
portion of public respect and regard has seemed to attach to him, 
as at the present when party calumny and party clamor have 
driven him, and his associates in the Executive Government of our 
country, from their stations. When the third rate men, whom cir- 
cumstance and fortune have placed in power, as one is almost 
tempted to think, by way of a jest upon our elective systems, shall 
have passed away, leaving no more track than the slightest cloud 
leaves in the sky over which it passes, the name of Mr. Clay will 
be connected with memorials of talent and evidences of patriotism 
which will embody his name and character in the history of his 
country. 

It is not our purpose, however, to pass encomiums on this distin- 
guished man, nor is it even our object to endeavor to attract public 
attention towards him. ‘This last purpose, indeed, would be quite 
superfluous. In this part of the country, certainly, we hesitate not 
to say that he is, at this moment, an object of higher and more gen- 
eral regard than any other public man. Admiration for his talents 
and respect for his principles are accompanied, very generally, 
throughout New England at least, with the conviction that he has 
suffered great injustice, and most unmerited abuse. 'The time may 
come, or it may not, when it shall be deemed proper to give expres- 
sion, in the most effectual manner, to these sentiments of attachment. 
But, in the meantime, the truth that they exist, deep and strong, is 
too obvious for anything but falsehood or folly to deny. Mr. Clay 
has himself not frequently visited New England. He has been seen 
but by few of her citizens ; and on this account, mainly, we have 
thought a few observations in regard to him might not be unaccepta- 

le to our readers. 

Io personal appearance, Mr. C. is rather above the ordina 

height, well made, though somewhat slender, and of a striking and 

manly carriage and deportment. He may now be, we suppose, 
lty-five years of age. For the last six or seven years, his health 
as been delicate, and occasionally feeble ; but recently it is under- 


stood to have much improved, and now to give a promise of entire 
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restoration and confirmation. In his ordinary intercourse, Mr. C, 
is social, accessible, and interesting. The frankness of his charac- 
ter overflows his manners ; and in social as well as in public life, he 
has found sometimes, that generosity and unsuspecting confidence 
have betrayed him into the power of men of more cunning than 
principle, more selfishness than honor. He possesses the true 
spirit of conversation. It is not, with him, an occasion for a set 
and formal speech ; nor yet one confined to interrogatories and an- 
swers on mere topics of course. He converses with ease and pro- 
priety ; his discourse is sufficiently ‘ sweet and voluble,” and it in- 
dicates at the same time, a man of sense, and character; using that 
word, in its sense of individuality. His information is various and 
general, especially in relation to matters of business and politics; 
with much more of learning and of literature, than the nature of his 
education and the employments of his Jife would lead us to expect. 
Mr. C. went early from Virginia to Kentucky, to follow his for- 
tunes in the new and opening world of the West. His profession 
was the law; a profession which not only sharpens the intellect, 
and strengthens the understanding, but, by the stimulus of a constant- 
ly present and active competition, as well as by its connexion with the 
means of political advancement, in a government like ours, natur- 
ally awakens, in ardent minds, strong pantings of ambition. Mr. 
Clay reached immediately a high standing, in his profession, and 
found himself also at an early period a member of the Legislature 
of the State. From the chair of the popular Branch of that body, 
he was elected a senator of the U. States, in 1810, if we err not in 
the date. He remained not long in this situation, perceiving no 
doubt, that the capitol had another theatre better fitted for the part 
which he was likely to act. He resigned his seat in the Senate, we 
believe, after having filled it but a single session, and was returned a 
member of the National House of Representatives from the Lexington 
District. It is an occurrence without a parallel, that the first day he 
took his seat in the House he was elected its Speaker. The event 
justified this confidence in advance. He filled a chair, in which, before 
or since, Sedgwick® and Trumbull, Macon and Cheves have sat, with 
an ability it may now well be the proudest hope of any successor to 
equal. For thorough and exact knowledge of parliamentary usage 
and the rules of the House, for clearness of perception and promp- 
titude of decision, it would be presumptuous, we suppose, to expect 
soon to see his superior. When having been out of Congress, he 
returned to it again in 1823, two thirds of the members concurre 
in placing him once more in the chair, although the speaker of the 
preceding Congress, Mr. P. P. Barbour, was candidate against 
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Though its Speaker, Mr. C. was accustomed to bear a part, in the 
debates of the House, on all occasions of leading interest. It is not 
~ our purpose to speak of the degree of ability manifested by these 
speeches. ‘They have been universally read, and the whole country 
is familiar with them. But all have not seen nor heard Mr. C.; and 
therefore a remark cr two on his manner and appearance as a pub- 
lic speaker, will not be out of place here. Of what may be called the 
personal requisites for an acceptable public speaker, he has an 
uncommon share. He has a tall and erect figure, with a general air 
and appearance such as prepossesses and strikes the audience. His 
voice is perhaps not equalled by that of any other public speaker in 
the country. It has not only great force, and compass, but is also 
clear, flexible, and susceptible of great variety of modulation. He has 
no doubt, sometimes the common fault of the country—at least the 
common fault of members of Congress—speaking too loud ; and his 
earnestness and ardor occasionally expose him to the danger of too 
much apparent vehemence. A northern audience, especially, would 
be likely to think that he speaks, even on ordinary topics, and under 
ordinary circumstances, with a degree of warmth, which, in our 
colder latitudes, is excited, or by our opinions justified, only by un- 
common occasions. ‘The result of all that belongs to his manner, is, 
that he is both an imposing and a persuasive speaker. He fixes the 
attention, and holds it as long and as steadily, probably, as any man 
that has ever appeared in our halls of legislature. Frank, lofty, and 
disinterested, with power to defend, and capacity to lead, he must 
necessarily be, and would always be, an important individual in any 
public assembly to which he might belong. Since he has been out 
of Congress, his public speeches have been principally such as have 
been occasioned by festivities to which he has been invited as a guest, 
in those parts of the country, where custom has rendered it indispen- 
sable on such occasions to make an address. Fastidious friends 
and false friends, and of course enemies, have reproached him 
for the frequency of these efforts, and have sought to degrade him 
by fixing on him the appellation of a “ table orator.” Most of this 
rebuke has originated in hostility, open or concealed ; and the rest in 
a want of attention to the cucumstances in which he has been 
placed. Was he to decline all invitations to such meetings, from his 
friends and his neighbors, at a time when a tempest of the grossest 
calumny was beating upon him, from the presses in the interest, (we 
do not use too strong a phrase) of those who sought to destroy bim ? 
If he accepted such invitations, was he to follow the, custom of the 
country, or was he to break it and be silent ? When he spoke, it was 
easy to say that he would better have consulted his dignity by being 
silent, but if he had been silent, it would have been as easy to have 
inferred conscious guilt from the fact, that, having a suitable occasion 
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to defend himself, he had, nevertheless, been able to make no de- 
fence at all. He has acted on the idea, that a public man, at- 
tacked as he has been, must repel those attacks, not once only, but 
ofien and always, lest the uncontradicted repetition of calumny 
should wear a channel for it in the public opinion. It is not always 
easy to decide, when slander should be noticed and when disregard. 
ed. In Mr. C’s case, we think the result has shown that he judged 
right, and acted wisely. His repeated vindications of himself against 
the charge of bargain and corruption—a charge ridiculous enough 
in itself, but in its effects not to be despised—have, in our opinion, 
contributed with other causes, to bring about that just and equitable 
reaction of public sentiment, which, at the present moment, seems 
giving to his character a new degree of interest and importance. It 
seems to us impossible that every fair and honorable mind should not 
rejoice in this tone of sense, sanity, and good feeling, to which that 
portion of public opinion which has departed from it appears to be 
returning. For ourselves, without looking to future events, or con- 
templating the probability of Mr. Clay’s return to public life, we feel 
the sincerest pleasure in seeing him elevated, in the public judgment, 
to the high station to which his character, his talents, and his services 
justly entitle him. 

But we do not, nevertheless, confine ourselves entirely to this ab- 
stract view of the matter. We think it hardly probable that Mr. 
Clay is destined to pass the remainder of his life in his retreat at 
Ashland. Standing, as we think he does at this very moment, an 
object of more interest and regard than any other man in the United 
States, there is evidently nothing to keep him out of the sphere of 
political action but one single event, the probability of which, never 
great, appears to us to be fast diminishing ; and that is, that the per- 
sons now in power shall so conduct the concerns of government, as 
to give no just occasion for opposition. For our humble selves, we 
are free to say, that, in our opinion, the first leading measure of the 
present administration has been such as should awaken the attention 
and the alarm of all intelligent friends of the constitution. This 
leading measure is, a general change, in all the offices of govern- 
ment, from motives merely personal; an attempt to form a combina- 
tion, to retain power, by the patronage of the government itself. It 
is not mainly that our sympathies are awakened by the removal of 
men from the little employments under government, who have been 
bred to these employments, and have no other means of living 5 
although we are far, very far, from disclaiming such sympathy, and 
from scoffing at the expression of it as unbecoming whining. Our 


_ objection lies deeper. The principle of this mode of administration 


is hostile to the spirit of the constitution and the existence of the 
government. If this bad example is to be followed, we entertain 
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not the shadow of a doubt, that in less than twenty years it will over- 
turn this government. It is no inquiry with us, to what extent, or 
whether to any extent, the present administration finds an example, 
or an apology for its conduct, in the course pursued by Mr. Jeffer- 
son. It is enough for us, that, in our judgment, the constitution 
cannot endure such a course of administration. General Jackson 
seems to have acted as if he possessed all the patronage and power 
of the government by right of conquest. He dispossesses actual 
incumbents, and parts out and divides the spoil among his followers 
and retainers, in the true spirit of a conqueror. He thinks all offices 
his, existing for Ais use, and to reward /vs friends ; and as far as we 
understand, or can trace, the course and causes of his appointments, 
no one case exists, in which any consideration has prevailed over 
personal attachment, or the profession of such attachment, to himself. 
Now we ask all reflecting men, if anything can tend more to demor- 
alize the country, if anything can tend more to make all good men 
sick of the government, and weary of its fluctuations and changes, 
and finally to break it up and destroy it, than to beara contest every 
four years, in which contest is involved the personal interest of every 
individual in office, from the highest to the lowest? How long can 
the constitution stand the successive shocks by all that are out, 
against all that are in—both parties being excited, not by any prefer- 
ence of particular measures, not by honorable ambition, but by 
direct, personal, pecuniary interest? Add to this, that new ex- 
citements are given to the press, that great lever of public opinion, 
and motives addressed to it, of all others most likely to shake its in- 
dependence and degrade its character. ‘The conductors of the 
leading presses are themselves the chief objects of regard, in the dis- 
pensation of the rewards bestowed on its adherents, by the heads of 
atriumphant party. And in some cases, these new offices appear to 
be held without disconnecting the incumbent from that which prov- 
ed the cause of his advancement. We have already partly arrived 
at that state of things, in which the Treasury will have presses, and 
the Departments of State, War, and Navy, and the Post Office will 
have presses. Partizanship, personal association, individual combi- 
nation to obtain office, in one word, faction, in all its ramifications, 
and in all its odious features, with this new and extraordinary charac- 
ter about it, that it is faction under the patronage of Government, is en- 
favoring to seize upon the whole power of the country. This is our 
view of the subject, at least. Every man of sense knows that all 
that is said about Reform is mere pretence. It is that species of 
political operation called humbug. It is a low and weak means of 
delusion, capable of deceiving only the weak and low. The real 
object is, to enjoy, in the first place, the emoluments of all office, in 

© next place to take possession of every possible means by which 
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power can be retained. ll this is so plain, that every man who 
runs may read; but it has not in our opinion, excited yet so much 
alarm as it ought to excite. If we are the true sons of our Fathers, 
we shall snuff a vicious principle in the tainted breeze, and resist it, 
We shall insist upon it, that the Government was established for the 
many, not for the few; that the constitution was adopted to assure 
peace and tranquillity, not to foment domestic broils, breed confusion, 
and put the whole country into the hands of caucuses and partisans; 
and we shall resist, to the utmost, a course of things, the immediate 
effect of which is to transfer the fair inheritance ot the people of the 
United States, their rights and privileges into the personal emolument 
and private property of individuals. We certainly, then, are of 
opinion, that an opposition to the present administration, founded on 
this its great leading measure, is a thing not to be avoided, if there 
be true patriotism and sound political intelligence yet left among us. 

There are other topics, on which, since we have adverted for 
once to the political situation of our country, we could wish to make 
a few observations ; but they must be deferred. : 


NIGHTFALL. 


The summer sun is sinking slow 
Far in the painted west ; 
And clouds like crimson banners glow, 
As curtains to his rest. 
The singing breeze steals up the hill, 
Or round shut flowers it wanders still, 
As loth to breathe the death of day, 
And let pale eve resume her sway. 


The clouds, in sable masses, ride 

Like palls across the sky, 
Behind the purple mount to hide, 

Ashamed to float on high 
When the bright sun has left the skies, 
Who crowned them o’er with golden dyes , 
Ashamed to show when day is done, 
Whence all their golden light was won. 


The stream, that dashes down the height, 
And leaps like life along, 

Upheaving silver in the light, © 
Pours out its farewell song, 
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Or sweetly sounding through the trees, 
Its sweet notes swelling on the breeze, 
To welcome pensive twilight in 

And chaunt the evening’s vesper hymn. 


The rivulets, that slily creep 
Like serpents through the grass 
Which stoops to kiss, and seems to weep 
That its bright wave should pass 
Unheeded by its singing blades, 
Whose sides upturned in waving glades, 
Like water in the sunlight flashing, 
When o’er the smooth worn pebbles dashing— 


x 


Is singing to the stars that rise, 
And shine like gems at night, 
And burning in the quict skies, 
So beautiful and bright 
That one could gaze forever there, 
And picture visions of the air ; 
And dream of shapes that gaily pass, 
In fairy troops along the grass— 


And dream that where the grass was bent, 
And rose and bent again, 

’T was where some fairy footstep went, 
Unseen by eyes of men, 

Who came from where the clouds unrolled, 

Their brightest sheets of dripping gold, 

To wander o’er this world of ours, 

And scatter dew on hidden flowers. 


S. M.C. 


CONFESSIONS OF A DISLIKED MAN. 


I was one among several brothers. I differed from them all in 
every respect, and was scarce considered one of them though we 
were all educated alike and grew up together. Neither my father 
nor mother ever showed anything in their treatment of me decidedly 
cruel, but still I thought I could perceive something, particularly in 
my mother, which was not as it should be. My father died while I 
Was quite young, and it was after his death that I felt myself alone 
in the world. I well remember the feelings with which I saw him 
lowered into the tomb. He, at least, had sometimes protected me 
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from the unkindness of others, and I felt like one who is parting with 
what seems doubly dear because what Is left is odious and hateful, 
It was but a few months after this sad event, that the indifference 
and even cruelty of all about me broke out with more than its usual 
violence. I felt the worse because I knew it to be wholly without 
reason. I was of a free, open, and even bold nature. My mother 
and brothers though they were not the very opposite to this, were 
very unlike it. Here was one reason why we were not fitted for 
each other. ‘They found their amusement and happiness in what I 
could unhappily see none, but yet, if I loved my horse as well as 
they loved their books, it seems to me reasonable that I should be 
left unmolested to my own enjoyment. They were all religious, or 
at least professed to be so; I could have been, had I not had con- 
stantly before my eyes. the hollowness of their professions in their 
unkind treatment of myself. I felt, sincerely felt, those appeals to 
my heart which every young and generous mind must feel when it 
contemplates the noble features of religion. I felt, but disregarded 
them. I knew that I could not be happy, either here or hereafter, 
without that sanctification of the affections and that amendment of 
life which true religion demands ; though I acknowledged the good- 
ness of the principle itself, its poor effect upon my own family wasa 
constant drawback to my embracing it. It was these differences in 
our dispositions and habits, which were the unknown cause of the 
treatment I received. Oh! when I look back through the long 
lapse of years which have passed onward since I was young, how 
distinctly do I remember the coldness, the bitter coldness I met with 
whenever I entered the family circle! I knew, I felt that I had 
nothing in common with its members; I felt that I was a stranger 
amongst them, that they spoke unkindly of me while absent, and I 
could well interpret their significant glances while I was present. 
Yes, unnatural as it may seem, that circle which was meant for, and 
which should be, the glad promoter of kind feeling, was to me the 
destroyer of every generous and social impulse. | 
When they who should be friends, have those foolish and trifling 
| misunderstandings existing between them, which have always been 
4 so common, though they may never come to any positive rupture, 
yet they are constantly exposed to it, and need but one breath to 
increase the before uncertain and flickering-light into the broad and 
wide spreading flame of hatred and contempt. 
q I was in my eighteenth year, when, for some trifle which is unwor- 
q thy of remembrance, I broke all those natural ties which bound 
q me to my nearest relatives. [I was not sorry for many, many years 
afterward that I did so. The rancour and ill-feeling which had 
been long gathering, required time to be swept away. I remember, 
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in the flush of my rage, how sweet was the thought that I would now 
do my best to choke all the best feelings of which my nature was 
susceptible. If before I had borne neglect, I would | now return it 
with vengeance. If] had cherished a submissive and yielding spirit, I 
would now strive to become tyrannical and cruel. The last time I 
ever spoke either to my mother or brothers was at the time of my 
quarrel. I insulted them all in every way I could; I gave way to 
the most violent fit of passion, and then left the house forever—that 
house, with which I had none of the usual associations which belong 
to the home of our childhood and youth—in connexion with which 
J had no pleasing recollections of happy days, or of the interchange 
of those mutual kindnesses which are the highest blessings of life. 

I went immediately to one of my early acquaintances, who, 
though he was not a friend, for I never had one, yet was familiar 
with all my private history. I told him what I had done, and_be- 
fore he had time to remonstrate | took the most solemn oath that 
rage ever suggested, that [ would never undo it; and when after- 
wards calm reflection would have forced itself upon me, when per- 
haps I might have returned to the bosom of my family while the 
wound was yet unhealed, and perhaps owing to my previous ill- 
treatment, have been blessed with all that kindness could bestow, I 
swore again, that, if there were no other reason why I should shut 
my ear to everything, my oath alone should be sufficient. 

I was in my eighteenth summer, in the full tide of health and 
strength, and had never felt a restraint upon the wild spirits of youth. 
I was soon to come into the possession of a fortune, the income of 
which was alone sufficient to bear every expense I could contract. 
I was not dissipated in the common, hackneyed sense of the word, 
neither did I try to raise a false interest for my unhappy situation, 
by my mad career. What is commonly meant by dissipation, was 
my being. The midnight revel was my temperate meal. The !ow de- 
bauch seemed like my natural amusement. Every nerve was 
strung to its utmost. I was all excitement, and what would have shat- 
tered a thousand constitutions, was the healthy craving of my unnat- 
tural appetite. Thus passed the few first years of my alienation 
from my kindred. 

_ But there is a limit to everything under the sun. There isa point 
to which our feelings can stretch, and must then return upon them- 
selves. I at last grew sick of the hollowness of worldly pleasure, 
and was disgusted with the loathsomeness of its votaries. Among 
them all I never discovered any of that refinement, that elevation of 


sentiment or dignity in their intercourse with their fellows, which f 
ad always held sacred. I could no longer bear to associate with 
men for whom I had no respect, and in whose society 1 was constant- 


ly reminded of the worthlessness of my condition. I had always a 
VOL. IL—No. vy. 45 
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taste for books; to cultivate this, I immured myself, not in the beau- 
tiful retreats of woods and fields, where they who are sick of life 
are wont to retire, but in the very heart of a populous city. From 
what cause, I know not, but so it was, I hated not only my own fam- 
ily, but the world. [hated men, and in the true spirit of misanthro- 
phy I lived where I could see their sufferings and misery. It would 
have been little consolation to me to know that yonder clouded at- 
mosphere, which I might have beheld from some distant elevation, 
was hanging over the usual scenes of crime and guilt which are ever 
to be found in the marts of man---No! I watched them all, I con- 
stantly kept my eyes on them, as the beast of prey on his victim. 
There was no pity mingled with my hate. 3 

Here too my restless spirit at length grew tired. As I read and 
became more conversant with my own mind, some few sparks of my 
once generous nature again revived. The long dried-up spring 
again sent forth a few trickling drops. I longed for something on 
which to fix what little affection I now discovered myself possessed of. 
I could not receive the balm which memory gives when it goes back 
to early years,---and yet I felt I must find something to which I 
might cling. I felt that the mind of man could never for any length 
of time stand by itself. It is at best a weak and fragile plant, that 
can lend its little strength to the support of something from which it 
receives assistance in return. 

In one of my early summers, I formed an acquaintance with a beau- 
tiful girl, while on a visit in the country. I became more intimate 
with her than I ever did with any human being ; she was an orphan 
and was then undergoing many of those hardships and cruelties inci- 
dent to that unhappy state. I made her acquainted, young as/ then 
was, with my own ill-fated lot, and she, in return, unlocked her own 
heart tome. She unfolded all her misery and her gloomy anticipa- 
tions. I was then but sixteen, and she was a few years younger 
than myself; but we were just at that period of life when one of 
the deepest feelings of the human breast is strongest: for if sympa- 


thy be stronger at one time of life than another, it certainly is In 
youth, when we are less locked up in self, before we have been drag- 


ged through a world, which, instead of making our sensibility to the 
sufferings of others more acute, turns it all inward upon our own. It 
was this sacred feeling which linked us together then, and which had 
continued to connect us through all the misery of which we were 
both large partakers. To this lovely creature I resolved to return, 
and in a few months I did so. It was sometime since I had seen 
her; I found that time and misfortune had worked their usual 
changes. She was, however, still beautiful—beautiful to me at least 
—for I did not want to look upon the blooming cheek, to feast my 
eyes on beauty which was the mere result of youth and health, and 
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which with these would fade. I found what I expected to find; I 
loved what I had resolved to love; a kind of melancholy loveliness 
which was more congenial to my own nature. On her beautifully 
formed features was displayed that sadness and sorrow which to my 
eye made up for all that the bloom of womanhood could bestow. 
I soon succeeded in rekindling that affection for me which had never 
entirely died away. She was still in trouble and distress, and while 
her heart was throbbing with the emotion which the recital of her own 
affliction had excited, I told her of the waste in my own barren 
bosom. I told her again of my former misfortunes, of my future 
hopes. I laid bare the altar of my own heart, and shewed her that 
no flame could be kindled there, but that which burned for her. She 
loved me with all the intensity of woman’s love. She yielded to 
my entreaties and fled with me from her unnatural and cruel protec- 
tors. I completed her imperfect education, and she was all to me 
that I could desire. Eiven now, while I am trembling under the 
effects of infirmity and age, recollection teems with the many happy 
hours I have spent with the only being that ever loved me. This old 
breast throbs and these dried veins swell as I imagine her in my 
embrace, as I think of the sweet kiss I have imprinted upon her lips. 
She tried to awaken within me the feelings of a man. She strove 
to make me embrace the religion of which she was herself a lovely 
ornament. She urged me to return to my family, but she only 
bound me more closely to herself. I disregarded her entreaties, 
and became more zealous in my devotion to herself. Never, never, 
in this or another world can I forget the bliss I then enjoyed. It 
was communion of mind with mind, of heart with heart. 

I remember in the full tide of all my happiness a circumstance 
which came like a check upon my soul ;—it well nigh made me what 
I should have always been, a feeling, natural man. I was one day 
riding with her in one of the streets of the city, a few miles from 
which we resided. We were passing the proud mansion of my un- 
natural mother. There was a collection of carriages and persons 
about the entrance, and as I rode towards them, 1 saw what could 
leave no doubt of the occasion—a hearse. It was my mother’s 
funeral! The first feeling that arose, would have prompted me to 
avoid it; but my old hate drove me onward, and as I rode by the 
door, the coffin was brought down the steps. I looked towards it. 
There was a glass lid, and I distinctly saw the features. Oh! the 
agony of that moment! I was well nigh mastered. I could have 
gone, and wept upon it. In spite of all that had passed, I knew I 
could make all right with my brothers, but the next moment some- 
what restored me to myself, and I drove furiously onward. For 
some days I was sensibly affected by what I had seen. In addition 
‘o this, my wife took advantage of the favorable opportunity, and 
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used all those powers of persuasion which woman so well knows 
how to exercise ; but my old feeling of bitterness and contempt for 
my relations returned, and that affection which she would have di- 
vided with them, was the more concentrated upon her. 

A few years rolled away and my wife died. The only cord which 
bound me to the world about me, was snapt. I mourned over her 
corpse as if it had been that of the only human being in the world, 
and when at last it was placed in the new made grave in the garden 
where I had walked with her and lost myself in her love, even then 
I went and knelt over it. For many, many years afterward I pass- 
ed the nights of summer there—fondly imagining while I was near 
her ashes, that I was not far from that heart I had idolized—from 
that lovely being who had been my world. The only pleasure | 
now had to enjoy, was in recollection of her; this at least could not 
be taken from me, and with this I trusted [ could bear the years that 
still remained. 

One by one, my brothers went to their long home, and as I had 
been a stranger to that grief which one feels when lamenting for the 
mother that bore him, so was [ to all brotherly affection. I heard 
of their deaths, but this was all; I neither mourned for the departed 
nor sympathized with those who were left; I was alike insensible to 
the dead and the living. “ 2 

It is now many years since I could claim kindred with any one. 
Tam far beyond the ordinary life of man, and it is now that I feel 
my misery. I see through the whole of my long career no single 
monument to comfort and support me. I fly to religion; I ask for 
that grace which in my youth was my fondest hope, but the heart 
that has been callous to all its natural emotions, can with difficulty 
bring down its pride before the Deity itself. How can I expect to 
replant what I rooted up and destroyed seventy years ago? | find 
not even the seeds of kindly affection. How then can I expect my 
breast to be warmed with devotion? If there be any unnatural thing 
more awful than another to the contemplation, it is an old man on 
the very verge of the grave, who has lived entirely in vain—to whom 
the noble ends of being have been an empty sound—around whom 
the shades of evening are closing, and yet no star visible! But when 
—as in my miserable case—when through life he has been haunted 
by something which told him that he was not pursuing his best end— 
when in old age, extreme old age, he feels this phantom still behind 
him, and has travelled far enough in the mazes of wisdom, to know 
that he who would be happy hereafter must set his affections 0” 
things above—when such a being begins to penetrate the veil which 
conceals this life from the future, how full and overflowing must his 
cup of bitterness be! 
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The Moonbeam. 


THE MOONBEAM. 


When twilight has faded from ocean’s wave, 
Like fun’ral flowers from a soldier’s grave, 
And the winds of eve in the darkling wood, 
Breathe out their wild music to Solitude ; 
Adown from thy palace of cloud and star, 
That builds in revolving glory afar, 

Thou'rt come on thy pinions of dewy light, 
Oh beautiful spirit of quiet night ! 


Thou’rt fall’n; and pure as the silver blossom, 
That gleams on the young bride’s swelling bosom, 
And bright as the jewel of Ethiop’s queen, 

Thy ray on the wild, dark billow is seen ; 

It fires the deep wave, and the sleeping bark, 
With her snowy wing hails the illumin’d mark ; 
And down through the corals of ocean’s grove, 
The gold fish out in thy radiance rove. 


Through the noiseless gloom of the forest glade, 
Where the vine leaves cast their whispering shade, 
The power of thy mystic birth’s confest, 

By the waking pulses of nature’s breast ; 

For the wood-bird starts at thy vivid gleam, 

From the leafless tree of an autumn dream; 

And he lifts his wings in his wild surprise, 

As if morn had open’d her golden eyes. 


And the folded flower !—it awakens too, 
At thy glowing kiss with its smile of dew ; 
It steals from the light of thy mellow eye 
The hues of its delicate purity ;— 

It feels in thy beam from the world above, 
The inspiring gift of immortal love ; 

And while to its bosom thy light is laid, 
Its memories of fav’rite sunbeam fade. 


The lover adoring in yonder bower, 
Repines at the sight of thy fairy power ! 
He sees thee asleep on his maiden’s breast, 
Like a song-tired bird in voluptuous rest! 
Or fluttering bright on her dark eye-lid, 
With a peep of Love in his ambush hid; 

* * * 


¥ * * * * 
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But thou art the spell to a nobler birth, 

In the spirit that moves on the face of earth ; 

For the poet that ponders on silent night, 

Is fired with the rays of thy hallow’d light, 

And wrapt in the shadows of fancy’s dream, 

Oh thou art the life of his pregnant theme ! 

Oh thou art the eye-beam from heav’n stealing, 

That melts the pure seal of his sacred feeling. H. P. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We know nothing of a more restless tendency than one of these 
fine, old fashioned, June days—one that begins with a morning damp 
with a fresh South wind, and gradually clears away in a thin white 
mist, till the sun shines through at last, genial and luxurious, but not 
sultry, and every thing looks clear and bright in the transparent at- 
mosphere. We know nothing which so seduces the very eye and 
spirit of a man, and stirs in him that gipsey longing, which, spite of 
disgrace and punishment, made him a truant in his boyhood. There 
is an expansive rarity in the air of such a day—a something that lifts up 
the lungs and plays in the nostril with a delicious sensation of freshness 
and elasticity. ‘T'he close room grows sadly dull under it. The half 
open blind with its tempting glimpse of the sky, and branch of idle 
leaves flickering in the sun, has a strange witchery. The poor pur- 
suits of this drossy world grow passing insignificant ; and the scrawled 
and blotted manuscripts of an Editor’s table—pleasant anodyne as 
they are when the wind is in the East—are, at these seasons, but 
the ‘‘diary of an Ennuyeé’”’—the notch’d calendar of confinement and 
unrest. ‘The commendatory sentence stands half completed ; the fate 
of the author under review, with his two volumes, is altogether of less 
importance than five minutes of the life of that tame pigeon that sits 
on the eaves washing his white breast in the spout; and the public 
good will, and the cause of Literature, and our own precarious liveli- 
hood, all fade into dim shadow and leave us listening dreamily to the 
creeping of the sweet South upon our vine, or the far-off rattle of the 
Hourly with its freight of happy bowlers and gentlemen of suburban 
idleness. What is it to us, when the sun is shining, and the winds 
bland and balmy, and the moist roads with their fresh smell of earth 
tempting us away to the hills—what is it, then, to us, whether a poor- 
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devil-author has a flaw in his style, or our own leading article a “ local 
habitation and a name?’ Are we to thrust down our heart like a 
reptile into its cage, and close our shutter to the cheerful light, and 
our ear to all sounds of out-of-door happiness? Are we to smother 
our uneasy impulses and chain ourself down toa poor, dry thought, 
that has neither light nor music nor any spell in it, save the poor 
necessity of occupation? Shall we forget the turn in the green lane 
where we are wont to loiter in our drive, and the cool claret of our 
friend at the Hermitage, and the glorious golden summer sunset in 
which we bowl away to the city—musing and refreshed? Alas— 
yes! the heart must be thrust back into its cell, and the shutter must 
be closed, and the green lane and the friend that is happier than we 
(for he is idle) must be forgotten, and the dry thought must be drag- 
ged up like a wilful steer and yoked to its fellow, and the magnificent 
sunset with all its glorious dreams and forgetful happiness must be 
seen in the pauses of articles and with the “ bleared een” of painful 
attention—and all this in June—prodigal June—when the very worm 
is all day out in the sun, and the birds scarce stop their singing to eat 
from the grey light to the dewfall! And for what? Is the quid pro 
quo no misnomer? Is it well to crucify thus the desire? Spirit of 
the Daily Press, answer us! Our enemy triumphs monthly that we 
have written a book—our sometime trumpeter changes his key for a 
private difference—our sometime friend—our early and ardent friend— 
whose genius we have loved, whose book we have praised, whose name 
is mentioned always in our wine—even this idol of our temple of friend- 
ship turns upon us with personal abuse, and calls us hard names as if we 
could have the heart with our thousand recollections to retort or pro- 
voke them! And then the poet whose bad verses we rejected, and 
the abusive Editor at whose demand of “ black mail,’ we sent no new 
number, and the impertinent ‘kindred spirit” of whose incognito 
friendship we declined the honor—all these come down upon us in 
their various hebdomadals, and well nigh persuade us, spite of our old 
Aunt’s averment and the subscription list in our very eye, that we 
are no genius and that our last number is at hand ! 

(One word of grave earnest here. It is surprising that a writer of 
any modesty or discernment can believe that his particular personal an- 
tipathies are of sufficient importance to the world to be discussed in a 
public print. Aside from the vulgarity and meanness of ‘the attack 
Upon natural defects or the peculiarities of individual manner, what 
Possible interest can there be to any but a malicious mind in knowing 
that an enemy of the writer is short or tall, well drest or shabby, or 
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that his early life has been exceptionable or correct? What is gained 
except the low satisfaction of giving mortification and pain to those 
connected with the obnoxious person—for it is not himself who suffers 
most—and thus taking, before the whole world, an unworthy and in. 
decent revenge? Who is there that cannot be ridiculed? Who is 
there that has not peculiarities that may be caricatured? Who js 
there that has not. friends—mother, or sister, or relatives of a stil] 
nearer tie—who are wounded painfully by such abuse? There isa 
heartless egotism in such things for which it is difficult to account—a 
sacrifice of dignity and well bred propriety, which it is surprising that 
any one with a common self-respect will willingly incur. And _ yet 
this is done every day. ‘There are minds—educated and strong minds 
—those too which have been in the way of refinement and good feel- 
ing—incredible as it may seem, that can take pleasure in abuse of 
the most personal character. If anything were gained by it—if bad 
taste were put down, or the ends of honest criticism promoted—if any 
thing more laudable than the gratification of a narrow-minded and 
petty malice were attained, we would not have spoken a word. But 
no—it is not well! there is no good end advanced by such malice; 


there would be no worthy object gained, even if the subjects of its ill 


will were sacrificed, and ifit did not, as it does, recoil, even more than 
their short-lived and sorrowful anger could wish, upon its Author. 
Of the general tone of criticism, in our own case, we certainly have 
no right to complain, and we should have passed over the exceptions 
to it even now, if a hitherto intimate literary friend had not turned 


upon us unaware with a pasquinade of the most personal description 


and stung us, as no enemy could have done, beyond our forbearance. 
Even Cesar allowed himself the reproach of “ Et tu Brute!” Aside 
from ourselves, however, the evil is a palpable and high-handed one, 
and for the credit of our Country no less than for a regard due to the 
decencies of private feeling, we wish it done away. But the sun has 
gone down while we are writing, and it shall not be “ upon our wrath.” 
We hate to speak of such things, and we will not willingly again. And 
so, with the reader’s leave, we will step out of our parenthesis and 
assume once more our better humor.) 

We trust, courteous reader, that you will not repel our familiarity. 
We should like to be more nearly acquainted with you than the re 
move of the third person always allows. We would have you sit 
down with us monthly to our dish of chit-chat and criticism, and 
allow us the same rambling license we should claim if your feet were 
indeed under our mahogany. We would have you take up our book 
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with the same benevolent smile with which you would sit down to a 
tete-a-tete with your friend, and indulge us in our itmocent egotism 
as if it were all whispered in your private ear over our iced Margauz, 
and none of the world’s business. We are sure you are no precieuse, 
and there can be no earthly harm in our stopping aside in this stiff, 
masquerading world, and taking off our dominos for a quiet half hour 
together. Our brief calendar of years has been written too much ‘in 
red letters’ to have made this buckram suit sit easily upon us. We 
will stalk through our part with a becoming gravity, but when the tra- 
gedy is over, let us have a dance before the lights are out. You will 
like us better, we are sure. We are of Bottom’s humor—we would 
explain our roaring to you. In grave earnest, we shall come much 
more lovingly to our task, if you will allow us, when we have done 
the dignified thing for some fifty pages, to come down from our stilts 
and be natural awhile. Like Mr. Potter the juggler, we will ‘‘ show 
you how the thing is done.”” We will let you into a thousand little 
secrets that can only be told in an under tone, and tell you who pulls 
the wire to all the literary puppets, and everything that is interesting 
about those two great divisions of this wicked world—people and 
things. We will be a newspaper without murders—a gossip without 
scandal—an Editor without his cloud!—and, if you ever light upon 
this learned peninsula, we will redeem our note of friendship, and 
give you a seat in our own glorious chair,—a capacious gilt relic of 
the palace of Versailles, bought for three base dollars from the reliquie 
of a departed museum. 

But it is time to be looking over our Table. There must be an in- 
terregnum in the kingdom of letters. We have nothing new—noth- 
ing that is worth a criticism. Mr. Southey, to be sure, has given us 
two poems—a ‘dead cat upon the neck of a camel’’—and, like that 
ingenious device, both to be sold together. We shall take occasion 
to shew up the camel and dissect the cat when we are in better nerve. 
(Like the fat woman in Elia, our ‘sufferings in the warmer solstice 
are pitiable.”) In the mean time, we warn all fastidious readers 
against “the Pilgrims to Compostella’—the most unredeemed and 
deplorable dead weight even that young filly Pegasus was saddled 
withal. The Laureat must have drawn his inspiration from the offi- 
cial “butt of sack.” No such muddled waters came ever from Cas- 
taly. Since, then, we have no author professed, whom, as our erudite 
and humane professor used to say of the captive pediculus, ‘‘ we may 
insert, for the light of science, into the tube of our microscope,” we 
will, as a succedaneum, look over our heap of fellow periodicals. 
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The “ Western Monthly Review” is edited by that pioneer scholar, 
Timothy Flint. His motto is ‘ Benedicere, haud maledicere,” and, 
strange to say, it is an index to the spirit of his book. Mr. 
Flint himself is too well known to need any praise of ours, but 
his Review may not be known as widely. Instead of letting it pass, 
however, with the common cant epithets of praise, we will give two 
examples—one of his spirit of candor and one of the style of his 
articles. In a criticism upon our own Monthly—a topic on which a 
rival Editor would be testy, if at all—and alluding to an unfortunate 
sentence in our prospectus in which (unwittingly) we spoke as if there 
were no periodicals between the North American and the lighter class 
of Magazines, thereby neglecting of course, his own Review, Mr. 
Flint says: “ We will admire and cherish it, according to its spirit 
and eloquence, whether he (the Editor) discovers that there are other 
Reviews than the two between which he has taken his stand or not.” 
Now could we walk to the Ohio “to kiss the hand of that man.” 
We have not met such cordial humanity since we left our uproarious 
class-fellows. It is our first oasis in the desert. The other example 
is from a Review of a French work, Meditations Poetiques, par Al- 
phonse dela Martine. Mr. Flint’s introductory remarks run thus :— 


Our periodicals teem with abstracts and reviews of English and German bvoks, 
some of them, as we think, no ways particularly worthy of perusal, and —— 
few other claims, than an immense show of lumber learning. Every classica 
reader must remember, how differently, Goldsmith, Addison, Swift, and the other 
men of that school, wrote. Their learning was always beautifully in its place. 
From the greater simplicity, instruction and beauty of their writings alone was it 
inferred, that they had better availed themselves of the aid of learning, than oth- 
ers. The great exemplar, the beau ideal, in these days, with writers, seems to be 
such men, as Dr. Parr, a man of immense erudition in Greek and Latin, no doubt. 
But, after all, what does it amount to. The papers of the Spectator will be read, 
as long as our language shall last. Who will read the remains of Dr. Parr? All 
those scholars, who wish to cover up the sterility of mind with the veil of pedan- 
tic erudition, as Cxsar concealed his baldness with laurels, and no others. 

But we wander from our purpose. While we hear so much about English and 
German literature, we scarcely read now and then a passing notice upon that of 
France, Yet the people of this wonderful country, by general estimation deemed 
frivolous, and capable only of perfection in the walks of lighter literature, are at 
this moment acknowledged to surpass all others in knowledge of the higher math- 
ematics, in their attainments in the severe and exact sciences, in every branch of 
knowledge that requires profound investigation, laborious mental research, and 
the most thorough erudition. The names of great numbers of their scientific 
men, could be easily mentioned, who stand acknowledged to be alone in their sev- 
eral walks. They hare been universally admitted, in all modern time, to surpass 
in belles lettres and light literature. e have not a doubt, that Paris contains at 
this time, more science and more learned men, and more general acquirement In 
belles letters, thanany other city in the world. Why is it that our literary vehicles 
of information, are almost silent upon this exhaustless subject? And that our 
people possess little or no exact information, touching the Vapatare of France, 
than of China? We should be reluctant to believe, that it was owing to the cir- 
cumstance, that the French literati have less fondness for this show of erudition ; 
that they hold back upon this subject, and introduce their learning only in the 
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right place. They are simple in their style of writing, ont graceful, flowing, 
natural. How differently they manage criticism from us! riters are encour- 
aged. Warm and generous praise is accorded from a ful heart. Sneering, that 
detestable trait in English and American criticisin, as far as our reading extends, 
is unknown among them. Praise, when awarded, is so distributed, as to operate 
upon the recipient, asa cordial and an efficient stimulant to higher aims and exer- 
tions. Our critics praise, as though they praised not, and as though they were 
exercising a strange and hated function. What between the school of little 
minded and flippant sneerers, and the worshippers of pedantic learning, we confess 
it seems to us, that real native genius has not very favorable chances of develop- 
ment in this country. How many noble minds have been extinguished, how 
many generous efforts suppressed, how many promising germs blasted in the bud, 
by the universal tone of criticism among us! Genius and talent are usually ap- 
pended to shrinking and diffident minds. The extraordinary case must occur, 
when a man of native talent succeeds, that he must possess a pushing confidence, 
which no sneering can wither, which no howling at the moon can deafen, or divert 
from its purpose. 

We could wish that French literature were more known among us, were it 
only to show, in how different a tone all these things are managed among that 
polished people The wit is genuine. The humor gentlemanly, keen, de- 
lightful, has nothing of that bitter, barking, and malignant manner, with which 
even kind and favorable criticism is conducted among us. A more sure wa 
to encourage incipient and dawning powers, to nurture and bring forth all 
the talent, there is in the community, could not be devised, than theirs. No ex- 
tinguisher more certain in its operation, no choke damp more fatal in its efficacy 
to extinguish not only all talent, but all generous and virtuous feeling, could be 
desired by envy itself, than the general tone in which criticism is conducted in our 
country. ‘I'he little minded seem to think, if they sneer, that they have brought 
down the object of their sneering to their own level, just as our Indians imagine, 
that they inherit all the bravery of the enemy they have killed. 


The Journal of Science, conducted by Professor Silliman has been 
extensively noticed, and we will not attempt a particular criticism. 
One word, however, upon its interests. For several years its indefat- 
igable Editor has sustained it without any compensation, and, we 
learn, even with loss. That it is an honor to the country and a most 
useful and valuable journal,no one doubts. It has received high 
praise from the scientific bodies of every country and its Editor is in 
correspondence with most of the celebrated Geologists and Chymists 
of France and England. Mr. Silliman was the first thorough Chymist 
and Geologist in this country. He commenced his studies with the 
celebrated Dr. Hare in Philadelphia, when these sciences were almost 
unknown in America, and aside from many striking and valuable dis- 
coveries, they have disseminated a degree of general knowledge upon 


these subjects which deserves the gratitude of every patriot. There 


is every reason why the Journal of Science should not only be sus- 
tained, but made a source of profit to its conductor. We have heard 
4 rumor that a rival Journal was to be established in New York City. 
We cannot but think this unnecessary, and an encroachment upon the 
rights of Mr. Silliman. Whatever disposition there is to encourage a 
work of this kind is owing in a great measure to his own efforts, and 
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after his long and persevering struggle, and his sacrifice of health and 
means, he surely has a virtual if not a legal right, for the present, to 
exclusive patronage. ‘The pages of the present Journal are open to 
every able contributor, and with the Editor’s known professional lib- 
erality, and his unquestionable power to make his work better than any 
other of a similar nature, there can be none but sectional reasons to 
influence a new establishment. We feel that every lover of his coun- 
try’s reputation, and every general reader should patronize this work 


unhesitatingly. 
There are lying before us three or four numbers of the ‘* Mercury,” 


a daintily printed paper, edited (the secret is out) by Kettell the com- 
piler of Specimens of American Poetry. Mr. K. is a scholar, anda 
“ripe and rare one,” with ataste for the biouterte of literature which 
will cover the talaria of Mercury with gems of the first water. The 
numbers already published contain several of our pet scraps—things 
we have copied till our fingers ached from thumbed manuscripts and 
choice books. It is not every-body, for instance that has got a copy 
of Keats’s ‘‘ Lamia,” and the ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’’ and here they are 
printed as if for a lady’s sofa reading, on the fairest of type and paper. 
This praise is generous of us, for our rarities will no longer be rare ; 
but we are not hero enough to let it go altogether without qualification. 
We do not think Ozias Polyglot entitled to the good society he 
is in, either from his talent or refinement, and we think our friend 
Whittier’s abilities were much underrated, to say nothing of the un- 
courteousness of the mode. His “ address to a star” deserves a leaf 
of Mr. Kettell’s own Olio, and we are by no means sure that if Mr. K. 
(by the assistance of Mercury) ever gets where 
‘‘Who can tell how hard it is to climb” 
he will not find his “ swtor’ there also, and, of course, ‘‘ ultra crepi- 
dam.” Mr. Whittier has retired to his ‘ farm.’’ He is happier than 
any poor-devil-Editor of us all. His crop will not be criticised. 
He may grow cabbages or turnips as he pleases, and his investments 
in mother Earth, unlike those in some of her children, will come to 
light again. It will not cost him so much, either, to entertain his 
extravagant friends, the Muses ; for, difficult as it is to content them 
in the city, he has only to write over his door (what we pray his con- 
dition may never belie) that winning inducement of master Corydon, 
“‘ Lac mihi non estate novum, non frigore defit.” 

and they will be with him. We fear, however, that, Quaker though 
he be, the country will be too quiet for him after his busy Editorship. 
Pascal says wisely ‘‘ we think we are seeking repose when all we are 
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seeking is agitation,” and Touchstone with all his philosophy, could 
not abide the forest of Arden. ‘‘In respect that it is solitary,” says 
that miracle of wisdom “I like it very well: but in respect that it is 
private it is a very vile life.” We wish him content, but even that not 
quite unmingled, remembering that 


“ Wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong 
And learn in suffering that they teach in song.” 


We hoped to have had the pleasure before this of criticising a vol- 
ume long ago announced as forthcoming from our friend Rufus 
Dawes. He is one of those men whom every one acknowledges to be 
a genius, and a real one, without being able to quote a stanza to prove 
it—a dilemma he is bound in honor to relieve. The truth is, that the 
main part of Dawes’s celebrity, like Coleridge’s, is based upon his 
conversation. He is one of the most brilliant of our cotemporaries, 


and for susceptibility to every kind of beauty, for nice senses, and all ee 
those exquisite endowments which are the material of genius he is 1 


known not to be surpassed. He has published some few things, but ] 
they were evidently more the result of ennuz than exertion, and fall as 
far short of the poetry of his conversation as his worst enemy could He 
desire. He is out of our reach, editing a paper in Baltimore or we i 
should have whispered the suggestion in his private ear. We wait , 
for his volume. | 

The papers announce that Mrs. A. M. Wells, the poetess, has opened 
a school for young ladies in Windsor, Vermont. We speak of it here 
because we consider it valuable information. If we knew nothing 
else of this lady, there is something in the character of her poetry 
which, we should think, peculiarly warranted her fitness for the busi- 
ness of education. It is eminently pure and instructive. Every sen- 
timent conveyed in her simple and delicate stanzas has that chastened 
maternal purity about it which distinguishes the poetry of Jane Tay- 
lor and others of that school. But Mrs. Wells is better known than 
by her poetry. The delicacy due her private station forbids us to en- 
large upon this; but we will say, and we do it with the most ample 
knowledge of its truth, that aside from a certainty of attainment 
in every direct purpose of education, influences of refinement in cha- 
racter and manner will be felt by her pupils which are rarely met. 
We assure those of our friends who are interested in this subject that 
the Opportunity is an invaluable one. 7 : 

Our poetical friends, this month, fairly overwhelm us. We fear we 
shall die the death of the maid in the story who was heaped with jewels 
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till she was smothered. Our prose friends are crowded quite out of 
the drawer—stanzas on moonlight, and thoughts to the fair, usurping 
entirely that grave department. We are certainly, above all the na- 
tions of the earth, a poetical people. Handwritings indicating every 
possible grade of education may be selected from our manuscripts, 
Here is the end of a brownish sheet peeping out, sealed with the wax 
of the contemplative craft of St. Crispin—and there is the impres- 
sion of a thimble—and under it a magnificent coat of arms with a 
dainty superscription, and, from the remoter corner, a colored note 
sends out from itsrosy folds a breath of musk, ‘‘ sweeter than Araby.” 
Here is a clerkly flourish, such as we know, any distance, in a trades- 
man’s bill, indicating its writer to vibrate between Castaly and the 
counter—here a Freshman’s abominable hieroglyphics—here a gen- 
tlemanly illegibility—here the traces of a delicate crowquill—here a 
sonnet delicate and yet careless, evidently dashed off in the intervals 
of a toilet (only one fair foot in its slipper perhaps,) and here a great 
up-and-down, who-cares sort of an autograph, upon which the very 
Genius of Exegesis himself would be puzzled to decide. There is 
one verse that has no limp in it, and is pretty. 


I stand upon thy shelving banks, 
The sun is on his trackless way, 
And there is not a breeze to break 
The breathing silence of the day. 
Thy bed of waters calmly flows 
In still waves to the ocean’s deep 
Asif but now their murmurings rose 
With the faint zephyrs from their sleep. 


The best of the remaining dozen we will quote to show the lovers of 
harmony what our abused fraternity lives through. 


I have not long to live on earth 
I feel itin my throbbing breast, 
And I would that here, on this beauteous spot 
My soul might sink to its heavenly rest, 
I would breathe my last in the open sky 
Upon thy banks, bright river! 
Yet here twould be too hard to die 
And leave thee thus forever! 
What a pity that a man who can write one good verse will write ten 
bad ones! But here is a ballad on a stirring theme—‘ The French 
soldiers in Russia burned their Eagles, and drank the ashes in wine 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy,”—a glorious 
thought indeed! It is not done as well as it might be, but a part of it 
is graphic. 
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But where a watchfire of the night, 
Gleamed o’er the snow-white plain, 
Around its red and fitful light, 
Were gathered weary men. 
With clenched hand upon the brow, 
In mute despair they stood— 
They wished, yet feared to meet the foe, 
Whose path was trod in blood. 


But one, his frown was past ; 
What means that joyous smile ! 
His look was on the standards cast, 
And thus he spake the while,— 
‘ What! comrades shall we yield, 
Our bonor tamely here, 
While yet our arms a blade can wield, 
And our hearts thrill not with fear ? 


No—burn each banner staff! 
Their ashes mix with wine! 
And then, the last sad health we’ll quaff, 
Ere we our lives resign,” 
Then flash’d their swarthy faces o’er 
A deep and meaning smile, 
And each his furled banner tore, 
And cast it on the pile. | 


Sadly they watch the tow’ring blaze, 
That o’er the fatal plain, 
Shot forth in mockery, its rays, 
And sunk to earth again. 
Then gathering its ashes up 
With a slow and mournful care 
They mix’d them in the sparkling cup, 
And pledg’d each other there. 


With so much poetry in hand, our correspondents will comprehend 
the necessity of delay in publishing their favors. We beg our prose 
Correspondents to allow us a little of the same grace. 

We believe that is all. If there is anything more to be noticed , 
we have not strength enough to remember it. What an insufferable 
State of the thermometer! We knock under to Heraclitus, that fire 
Is the first principle of all things. Fahrenheit at 100 in the shade! 
Our Curtain in the attic unstirred! Our japonica drooping its great 
white flowers lower and lower, and “ L. E. L.” our pet spaniel, who 
never before left her lair among the rejected articles till the racing of 
her master’s pen was silent, stands with her curled feet upon the 
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window, looking out upon the bay with the wistfulness of a captive 
knight. It is a fair scene indeed !—not a ripple from the pier to the 
castle, and the surface of the water, as Shelley says, “like a plane of 
glass spread out between two heavens’’—and there is a solitary sloop, 
with the light and shade flickering on its loose sail, positively hung in 
the air—and a gull, it is refreshing to see him, keeping down with 
his white wings close to the water, as if to meet his own snowy and 
perfect shadow. Was ever such intense, unmitigated sunshine? There 
is nothing on the hard, opaque sky, but a mere rag of a cloud, like a 
handkerchief on a tablet of blue marble, and the edge of the shadow 
of that tall chimney is as definite as a hair, and the young elm that 
leans over the fence is copied in perfect and motionless leaves like a 
very painting on the broad sidewalk. How delightful the night will 
be after such a deluge of light! How beautiful the modest rays of 
the starlight, and the cool, dark blue of the heavens will seem after 
the dazzling clearness of this sultry noon! It reminds one of that 
exquisite passage in Thalaba, where the spirit-bird comes, when his 
eyes are blinded with the intense brightness of the snow, and spreads 
her green wings before him! But the noon is past,—the hour, as the 


poet says, 


“¢ When work is none in the bright silent air,” 


and L, E. L. (she is no disgrace to her namesake, the gracefu! crea- 
ture,) is getting impatient—a sure sign that we have sat too long at 
the Eprror’s 


THE DISMANTLED CABINET. 


Go, beautiful creations of the mind, 

Fair forms of earth and heaven, and scenes as fair, 

Where art appears with nature’s loveliest air,— 

Go! glad the few upon whom fortune kind 

Yet lavishes her smiles—-When calmly shin’d 

My hours, ye did not fail a zest most rare 

To add to life ; and when oppress’d by care, 

Or sadness twin’d, (as she hath often twin’d,) 

With cypress wreath my brow, even then ye threw 

Around enchantment. But though I deplore 

The separation, in the mirror true 

Of mind I yet shall see you as before. 

Then go; like friends that vanish from our view, 
Though ne’er to be forgot—we part to meet no more! X. 
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